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YEPTEMBER, 1916. In London 
s Muirhead Bone, distinguished 


Scotch painter and etcher, is named 
oficial war artist by Bnitish Govern 
ment. Professor C. J]. Holmes, land 
scape painter, former director of the 


National Portrait Gallery and one-time 
editor of the 
appointed to the directorship of the 
National Asher Wertheimer, 
dealer, decides to bequeath his remark 
ible Sargent portraits to the National 
Gallery. Nine in all, 


ind represent 


Burlington Magazine, is 


Gallery 


they are life-size 
members of the Wer 
All London flocks to see 
Sargent portrait drawings at the Graf 


theimer family 


ton Galleries, and back in America the 
irtist again makes news by going to the 
Rocky Mountains on a sketching trp 

Most of the Brit 


ish capital have a flavor, and in 


exhibitions in the 
wal 
cluded among these is a show of Italian 
war pictures at the Leicester Galleries 
recording with fine realism achieve 
ments of Italian soldiers in the Alps 
lo provide a livehihood to 


artists impoverished by the war, there 


means of 


is a revival of painted furniture copied 


from English and Italian eighteenth 
century models 

An interesting new departure in art 
quarterlies is marked by the appearance 
of the first number of Form, luxurious 
ly produced lavishly 


magazine which chose 


illustrated 
an unfortunate 


and 


time for its inception 
France and Beligum already begin to 








SHANGHAI 
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ittempt movement of Bel 


repairs. A 


rian literary men is under way to re 


establish the ruined library at Louvain 
while Paris reports a revival of ecclesi 
istical art in the attempted replace 
ment of church furniture, symbols, and 
ensils destroved or pillaged by the 
(Germans ; 

From Italy the principal art news 
is the presentation of the Venetian 
palace, the Ca d’Oro, to the 
Donor is the banker, Baron 
Franchetti. With the “golden 
goes a superb collection of books, fur 
paintings as Van 
Dyck’s Portrait of a Gentleman, Man 
Martvrdom of St 


litian’s Seated Venus 


nation 
George 
house”’ 


niture, and such 


tegna’s Sebastian, 
and 

In Paris an extraordinary number of 
minor art sales are all the more remark 


able because it is war time. Excitement 


is caused by the judgment of a Paris 
court that D. G. Kelekian, dealer and 
collector of early Near Eastern art, 


should be responsible under laws gov 
erning sellers of old junk Supported by 
a syndicate of Paris art dealers, Kele 
kian appealed. Furniture and decora 
tions belonging to the American, C. F. 
Williamson, who perished in the de 
struction of the Lusitania, are sold 
at the Hotel Drouot, and in a few in 
stances prices surpassed expectations 
National museum acquisitions of the 
year were not considerable, major items 
being a reliquary by Jaucourt for which 
the Louvre paid five thousand dollars, 


i. 


1 twelfth century sculpture from the 


region of Poitiers for which the same 
institution gave ten thousand, and por 
traits by Bonnat and Sargent acquired 
Among the few 
exhibitions of note is that of mural dec 


Maria 


for the Luxembourg 


orations by 
Sert 
Odilon Redon, the painter and en 


the Spanish José 


graver of delicate and mystical compo 


sitions dies, and a representative col 
lection of his work is presented to the 
Petit Palais by Jacques Zoubaloff. In 
spired often by the writings of Poe, 
Flaubert, Bulwer-Lytton and the Book 
of Revelations as well as by the paint 
ings of Goya, he painted idealistic 
landscapes, flowers, and figures possess 
Death of 


ninety-eight year old Henri Joseph Har 


ing a spiritual symbolism 


pignies is reported. His grandiose com 
positions won him the tag of “Michael 
Angelo of landscape” and he was last 


of “The Men of 1830,” group which 
included T. Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, 
Millet, Dure, and Daubigny. 

In the United States ART News 
celebrates its fifteenth birthday, and 


headlines announce the appraisal for 
transfer tax of the estate of J. Pierpont 
Morgan—a two vear task. Value of the 
Morgan art collections reached a total 
of $20,531,609, or nearly one-third of 
the entire estate. Outstanding were the 
totals of $3,637,200 tor the old master 
paintings, $4,666,365 for sculpture, 
ancient jewelry, etc., 
and $4,096,666 for books, manuscripts, 
and prints. 


enamels, silver, 


The stellar new acquisition for an 
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American collection is the purchase by 
Widener of Philadelphia of 
most 


Joseph F 
the 
sculpture ever brought to this country 
a St. John and a David by Donatello 
The elder Widener and the late J. P 
Morgan had both been anxious to buy 


two remarkable pieces of 


these sculptures 
In New York 

made of the contribution to the Met 

ropolitan Museum of Art by Mrs. Rus 


announcement 1s 


sell Sage of the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for a permanent in 
stallation of the collection of early 


American decorative art. Interest in this 
phase of the nation’s artistic expression 
is also manifested at Doylestown, Pa., 
with the dedication of the building of 
the Bucks County Historical Society 
housing a collection o: the arts of the 
first settlers in the vicinity. War art is 


exhibited at Bar Harbor, and summer 


art colonies flourish along the New 
England coast. Most prominent of 


these is Provincetown which combines 
the attractions of Brittany and the 
Latin Quarter and breeds an epidemic 
of painting. Newport, Stockbridge, and 
Lyme are other centers whose exhibi 
tions attract Modern Ameri 
exhibited in 
New York, and among the leaders in 
the art are mentioned the 
Bertram Hartman, George Bellows, 
William Zorach, and Herbert E. Mar 
tin! 


attention 


can poster designs are 


names of 


Eakins, 
and one of the most notable figures in 
the American art world, dies in his na 
tive Philadelphia. 


Thomas painter, sculptor, 
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ART NEWS 


BOOKSHELF 


MEXICANS 
MopERN MeExICAN Painters. By Mac 


Kinley Helm. New York, Harper Broth 


ers. Price $s 


NENERAL interest in things Latin 
¥ American has spread to art, and, 
despite the several excellent works in 
English already published on Mexican 
art, Dr. MacKinley Helm’s Modern 
Mexican Painters is a timely contribu 
tion. It will surely enjoy popularity. 
here is ready for it the public of the 
growing numbers of visitors to Mexico 
to whom such a readable, personal, an 
ecdotic, warmly appreciative record of 
acquaintance with Mexican painters 
and their works will be especially at 
tractive. It is an introduction to the 
land and its people through the artists 
who have striven so constantly to find 
a visual expression for all that Mexico, 
ancient and modern, represents. For 
the student, there is considerable well 
organized background material on the 
origins of the contemporary Mexican 
movement, much detail on the develop 
ment and work of the principal artists, 
not only of the twenties and early thir 
ties, but also on those with promise 
among the younger groups. 

For the general reader, there are ex 
cellent illustrations, entertaining narra 
tive, pleasant recollections and sympa 
thetic judgments by a man intensely in 
terested in the methods of the artist, 
sensitive and sympathetic in his under- 
standing of the picturesque personali 
ties of the painters, and eager to impart 
to his readers the admiring enthusiasm 
which has made him an ardent collec 
tor of Mexican art. The facts for the 
most part have no special novelty, 
though they are not in all cases easy to 
find in English. The comments, inter- 
pretation, discussion and accounts of 
personal acquaintance are Dr. Helm’s 
own and the important substance of the 
work. His, too, is the emphasis on Mex 
ico, which is never forgotten as back 
drop for his painter actors. G.L.M.M. 


ARTIST SPEAKS 

Artists SAY THE SILLIEsT THINGs. By 
Guy Péne DuBois. New York, Ameri- 
can Artists Group, Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce. Price $3.75. 


HERE is no doubt but what 

DuBois is a much better writer than 
a painter. I took up the book and not 
caring overmuch for the flabby and 
frowsy personages that appear in 
DuBois’ pictures, fully intended to find 
the book of a piece with the art. It 
would have been a fatal mistake. The 
book is crisp and polished, not only in 
the first art, which is related, until the 
painter reaches the age of fifteen, in 
the third person, but also in the second 
half, where the hits made are palpable, 
as that “Portrait painting is a really 
amazing business. It is perhaps the only 
one in which reference to the original 
model on which the sale is made is 
never considered. It is the only one 
also in which the true modesty of the 
customer is actually proved.” 


\ graceful, elegiac finality lies upon 
DuBois’ prose, inherited from the dis 
tinguished writer that his father was 
Guy has the ‘Thomas Beer touch. The 
scenes of his early family life in Man 
hattan and then on Staten Island are 
deeply etched and informed with both 
humor and high irony. DuBois, starting 
out as a police station reporter, be 
came an indifferent musical critic in 
the heydey of Henderson and Krehbiel 
and then art critic for thirteen years 
on various publications, beginning at 
a time when a knowledge of Paul Pot 
ter’s cattle was sufficient baggage for 
both painter and critic. DuBois logi 
cally and convincingly defends his in 
tolerance as a critic. He has felt that 
the American painter, whether Whis 
tler, Tryon, Twachtman, Weir, or 
Cadmus, has rarely come to grips with 
reality. And at the moment little Cor 
binos, little Currys, and little men with 
other models abound, but DuBois feels 
that they are drawing closer to life. 
He perhaps overestimates his own 
French realism, but one thing is true— 
he cannot be gulled. He has standards 
and admires those critics who have not, 
in a fit of sycophantic generosity, let 
down all the bars. Curiously enough, 
the title of the book, which comes 
from a saying by Glackens, is more or 
less disproved. Here, at any rate, it is 
not the artists, but rather the Philis 
tines, the Puritans, who say the silliest 
things about art. . /- = * 


PAINTER—CERAMIST 


VaARNUM Poor. By Pevton Boswell. 
New York, The Hyperion Press— 
Harper Brothers. Price $2.75. 


ROFESSOR WHITEHEAD | has 

written that the habit of art is the 
habit of enjoying vivid values. Varnum 
Poor gives them to us in as full a meas 
ure as any other American painter. ‘Try 
to copy Poor’s expressive line, whether 
in the drawing called Woman Reclin 
ing or Boy Reading, and you will see 
what subtlety and knowledge of hu 
manity this artist has. Working exclu 
sively as a potter for ten successful 
vears helped this former student of 
Walter Sickert: it made design all-im 
portant and it made line crisp. 

Poor’s work in ceramics, where he 
glazed and fired in one operation, 
taught him speed of drawing. His inci 
sions of draftsmanship on canvas look 
as though they were made by the han 
dle end of his brush, but they bestow 
a stark and spontaneous summary qual 
itv. It should not be suggested that 
Poor is at all a classicist; on the other 
hand, he is as romantic as Taubes, but 
more impatient. His still-lifes are pe 
culiarly admirable and seem to echo, 
as do his plates and bowls, the colors 
and the spirit of the old Cretan pottery 
which told him so much as a ceramist. 
Latterly his WPA mural in the Depart 
ment of the Interior has been outstand 
ing in feeling for draftsmanship and for 
bird life. The illustrations of the Hy- 
perion Press evoke very well the touch 
of this artist. J. Ww. L. 
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VERNISSAGE 


VINCE February of this year, when ART News first appeared in 
S its new, expanded format, the cost of the paper on which it is 
printed, like that of all high grade coated paper made for fine repro- 
duction, already has gradually risen about 40%—and at the present 
moment no mill will bind itself to any price on an order for future 
delivery. Along with paper, virtually every step in the production of 
the magazine has increased in cost under present emergency con- 
ditions. 

\s we are unwilling to lower publication standards in any way—and 
since the economic situation of a magazine, with its contracts to 
deliver at a fixed rate on an annual basis, is always a difficult one in a 
rising market—we have no other choice now but to increase the single- 
copy price to 35 cents. 

For the present we are not raising the annual subscription price of 
$4.50 regularly and $3.50 to accredited students and artists, which, at 
the new rate of 35 cents per single copy, represents a saving for sub- 
scribers of, respectively, $2.50 and $3.50 per year. As long as possible 
we shall continue to accept subscriptions at these annual rates—for it 
is one of the cornerstones of policy of The Art Foundation to put an 
art magazine, independent, impartial and of the highest editorial and 
physical standards, into the hands of the largest possible number of 
intelligent Americans at the lowest possible price. Since, however, the 
text of the magazine—originally written by eminent contributing 
authorities and by a staff competent through education to write criti- 
cism—is subject to the same increased cost as paper, printing and illus- 
tration plates, it is impossible to predict just how long the present 
subscription rates will prevail. 

The wise thing to do is to send in your renewal today, at the rates 
mentioned above, no matter when your subscription actually expires. 


HOSTS, hoary and wispy despite their very recent matriculation, 
G bestir themselves at mention nowadays of Flushing’s 1939 and 
1940 evocation of the world of the future. Only a few hold-outs are 
there from the eternal tomorrow into which Trylon, Perisphere, Aqua- 
cade and spaghetti of the Italian Pavilion have passed. The lively 
bosom of the late impresario, now become parfumeur, could hardly 
be mistaken for that of a shade, the pipe-fittings of the Polish tower 
still gleam in the sun, and (especially poignant to the present writer ) 
the building which housed the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition for two 
successive years still stands whole and untouched beside the shell of 
the New York City Building that now covers a skating-rink. 

When the Fair closed, it was announced that the Masterpieces of 
Art Building was destined to become a permanent Museum of Health. 
Though never quite sure what that meant, I must admit that, as an 































executive for two years of the art exhibitions, I was a little embarrassed 
at the scarcely hidden imputation that what went before had not been 
so salutary. The fact was that all our exhibits had been in notably fine 
physical—and, for that matter, moral—shape. I felt that if, as I sus- 
pected, they were going to be followed on the walls by those horrible 
interior views of intestinal tracts and muscular landscape which | 
imagine to be the Rembrandts and Titians of the classic Gallery of 
Health, it was not going to be any improvement at all. But no protest 
availed, and it seemed certain that fetuses in formaldehyde were to 
take the permanent place of Fouquet and Fragonard. 

On August 5, however, came the announcement that the Museum 
of Health is not going into the Masterpieces of Art Building after all, 
and that it will be incorporated into the present Museum of Natural 
History at Central Park West and 77th Street. From every point, this 
is an excellent idea, following out the policy of museum coérdination 
we have long upheld. 

Moreover, it leaves free an extremely handsome museum structure, 
one of the best designs of Messrs. Harrison and Fouilhoux, the archi- 
tects of Rockefeller Center, and one that cost well into the six figures 
to erect. The danger, however, is that if somebody doesn’t do some- 
thing fast, it will fall into the hands of Moses the Museum-slayer and 
will be demolished to make room for bird-baths faster than you can 
say Grover Whalen. 

Hence this tip for quick action to the Metropolitan Museum. Here 
is the ideal place, ready-made, for the Museum of Sculpture in Casts 
which has been needed for years. The Metropolitan’s vast, varied and 
valuable collection of casts of all epochs, has been gradually crowded 
out of the Museum building to make room for acquisitions of original 
works of art. Most of it, although not generally known, is now stored 
in cases underneath the Riverside Drive viaduct. 

But this is valuable material, to all lower-school art students as well 
as to advanced scholars of sculpture and architecture. The spacious, 
high galleries of the Masterpieces of Art Building and, especially, its 
fine inner court, seem almost functionally intended to house such a 
collection, well arranged under the direction of the Metropolitan. 
That it would be located in the populous and fast-growing Borough 
of Queens, the only one of the City’s five still without a museum, is 
but another argument for the value of such a Museum of Casts to the 
citizens of New York. 

Finally, it would offer an opportunity for gracious tribute to the 
two persons who made possible the two years of Masterpieces of Art 
Exhibitions, surely among the most significant cultural events in the 
history of New York. They would not have been possible without the 
generous gifts of George and Margaret de Cuevas, and I hope that 
their name may yet be attached to the building they erected. 

Quick, Mr. Taylor, before you find only a handball-court instead of 


a home for Laocoén! A.M. F. 
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structing a deep shelter below street having been recorded late in July. For 


level in which paintings and sculptures Capital sightseers, art has now become 


Van Gogh’s “Portrait of a 
Boy” in a New Collection 
\ OST familiar of Van Gogh’s sub 
4 jects are the family of the post 
man Roulin who sat for him many 
times during his stay at Arles. The 
work reproduced on the cover, a like 
ness of one of the sons, exists in sev- 
eral versions. Of the Roulin series 
Van Gogh wrote in November, 18858 
“But I've done portraits of a whole 
family, that of the postman whose head 
I had previously done—the man, his 
wife, the baby, the little bov, and the 
son aged sixteen: each a type and 
quite French, though thev all have a 
Russian look about them.” Again: “I 


want to paint figures, figures, and again 


hgures. It gets the better of me .. .” 


Both the Frenchness of the type and 





something of the “Russian look’’ are 
suggested in this portrait of the little 
boy which, once in the collection of 
Julius Meier-Graefe, belonged to Josef 
Stransky and was recently acquired by 
Mr. Rodolphe M. de Schauensee of 
Devon, Pa., important new collector of 
modern art. 


Air Raid Shelters for 
New York Museums 
| gy as the movable art treasures of 


London and Paris were stored in 
vaults or sent to places of comparative 
safety at the outbreak of Europe’s war, 
the collections of New York’s museums 
will be safeguarded in the event of air 
raids here. Plans have already been 
made by several institutions. 

The Metropolitan Museum is con 


can be placed. The Brooklyn Mu 
seum has been surveyed for an internal 
shelter. An air-conditioned vault is be 
ing built of reinforced concrete for the 
Frick Collection. 

These projects are the fruit of a 
meeting last February of museum execu 
tives with Harry M. Prince, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Housing and Buildings. Mr. Prince, 
Mavor LaGuardia’s chief adviser on 
air-raid protection, has been to London 
to study civilian defense. 


The National Gallery Host 
To a Million 

pein its opening to the public last 
\J March, an average of more than 
7,500 persons a day has entered the 
marble portals of the National Gallery 
at Washington, the millionth visitor 


a “must”; for the many professional and 


lay art lovers who have made a special 
trip to Washington to see the Gallery 
and its collections seeing these great 
masterpieces has been a_ not-to-be 
missed opportunity. Coming from near- 
lv every state in the Union, many spec 


tators have formed special groups. 


Funds Given for Buying 
British Art 

IVE thousand dollars has been the 

recent joint contribution of the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters for the sponsorship of contempo- 
rary British painting, a notable gesture 
in behalf of Anglo-American cultural in- 
terchange duly acknowledged by Eng- 
land’s Queen. The money, presented 


(Continued on page 23) 














3 Weeks’ Work in IS Views 


MR. MATISSE PAINTS A PICTURE: 


A MATISSE and how it grew can be seen at Buffalo’s 
Albright Art Gallery where the newly acquired and 
comparatively recent “La Musique” (right) is exhibited 
together with photographs showing it in various stages 
(above). Revealing the first impulse, the photograph 
reproduced on the upper left bears the date March 17, 
1939, and the more or less finished product is marked 
April 8, 1939. Painted at Nice, what radical changes 
were made in the composition in twenty days are re- 
corded here. The figure on the left is shifted con- 
siderably, but the background was the crux of the prob- 
lem. The solution to Matisse was satisfactory only when 
he eliminated the mural effect and extended the leaves 
above the head of the left hand figure. “Guernica,” 
Picasso's large mural, was painted in almost as short a 
time, and day to day photographs show even more 
sweeping alterations. X-rays prove that the old masters 
changed their minds too, but not often so materially. 


ART news SEPTEMBER 1-30, 1941 
Carrying Watercolors | eemmmmetme — ° 


on Both Shoulders 


™* —: 


Chicago s 1941 International: 
30% [mported. 70% Domestic 


BY DOROTHY ODENHEIMER 


EDMUND LEW ANDOW SKI: “Marble Yard,” a Midwesterner’s distinguished angular 


composition carried out in uncompromisingly cold colors 


United States selection. Although the European section is somewhat im- 
poverished, many of the pictures shown being several years old or not 
always representing the best achievement of a particular painter, there is 
still much that is exciting and peculiarly continental—the last expressions 
of a Paris and Berlin that are no more. 

Among the prize-winners, Burchfield’s skill and his emotional appeal for 
Americans were once again recognized in awarding his House of Mystery 
the Watson F. Blair Prize of $600. Although this picture is less pleasing 
in composition than many of his others, the bizarre angles of the house 
and their shadows and the one glowing orange-red window in the subdued 
brown-yellows, blacks, and dull greens make it an effective tour-de-force. 
The Watson F. Blair Purchase Prize of $400 was won by Roy M. Mason’s 
Goin All t’Hell, a less happy choice than the Burchfield. Its color areas, at 
first sight sprightly in the English manner, are meaningless, without form 
or texture, and the broad expanses of sea and sky are muddy and dull, with 
no feeling of water or air. The William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize ($1 
tor a work in pure watercolor went to Tom Dietrich’s The Valley, one of 
the exhibition’s outstanding paintings. Its intricate linear pattern of zig 
zagging bridges and piers and spillways and upright smokestacks, gas tanks, 
and steel sign skeletons is beautifully composed and organized. The light 
on the red buildings and yellow trees and the texture of the quiet, then 





POM DIETRICH: “The Valley.” Intricate in pattern and painterly in texture, it won 


for the voung American artist the $100 William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


CHARLES BURCHFIELD: “House of Mystery,” effective tour-de-force 
with emotional appeal which won the $600 Watson F Blair Prize 


HE Art Institute of Chicago’s current ‘Twentieth Inter- 

national Exhibition of Watercolors makes us realize that 
Americans use the medium better than ever before. Because 
of the current upheaval in Europe, they are less influenced by 
foreign artistic and political propaganda. Neither is the home 
grown school of propaganda flourishing: American artists for. 
the most part seem glad merely to paint well, and while they 
do not have the native power of the Mexicans or the vision of 
Russia’s Chagall—high points in the show—their future prom- 
ises much that is honest and fresh. 

Chagall is literally the exhibit’s brightest spot. ‘Thirty of his 
works unite to make the most delightful room in the show, 
which also contains special surveys of the oeuvre of Charles 
EK. Burchfield and Andrew Wyeth and a group of the younger 
Mexicans. Of the 537 entries, 375 form the particularly fine 





Ik 
side 


GUILLERMO MEZA: “Bathers.”’ A Mexican achieves a beautiful surface tex 
ture in one of the exhibition’s most powerful paintings. Oil on paper 


switling water, create additional painterly qualities. ‘Twenty-nine 
year old ‘Tom Dietrich really has something to say. Honorable 
mentions were bestowed on Ogden Pleissner’s Monday Morning, 
and on Raphael Soyer’s After the Bath. 

Not all good painting in the United States comes from New 


MARIO CARRENO: “Dancers.” Plastic values and linear arabesque recorded 
on scratchboard by a Cuban’s drawing. 


York. Virginia Cuthbert of Pittsburgh sends Demolition (lent by J. H. 
Louchheim, Pittsburgh), a gouache flaming in orange, yellow, brown, and 
red. Vance Kirkland of Denver washes in a dense pattern of skunks, tree 
trunks, and foliage and calls it Two Scents in the Wilderness. Jack Gage 
Stark of Los Angeles sends a pen and ink and crayon drawing, St. John and 
the Repentant Sinner, whose radiant lights and twisting contours are remi 
niscent of ‘l'intoretto. ‘he Marble Yard of Milwaukee’s Lewandowski has 
distinguished composition of verticals and horizontals built up by a host 
of jagged marble slabs, poles, pipes, wires, and buildings, and uncom- 
promisingly cold color, gray, blue, and beige. 

Other notable works were submitted by Watkins with his tempestuous, 
Baroque pastel, Crucifixion; by Schreiber, who sent a technically splendid 
view of meadows and mountains, Near Colorado Springs, Colorado; by 
Rosenthal, whose charcoal drawing, Mexican Boy, is superior in design 
and suggested color; by Corbino who in View of Bermuda strikes a new 
note of delicate color and form. Oronzo Gasparo’s gay humor is evident, 
Bosa’s sly wit is expressed in Nuns on Vacation, Doris Lee is lightly hu- 
morous, and Morris Kantor’s still-life is sensuously alive. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


CHAGALL: “The Angel and the Reader.” Fantasy and daring emphasis 
created by the Russian whose works are the brightest spots in the show. 


The Chicago painters come out very well in this international survey. 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright’s minutely observed still-life of things that have 
been in the water is enigmatically titled, Ah, God—Herrings, Buoys, The 
Glittering Sea, and is undoubtedly one of the best papers in the entire 
show. Emil Armin stresses small pattern in his monotype, West Window; 
Bekker’s prevailing green is emotionally successful in his Refugees. Rainey 
Bennett’s Barn Near Elgin reveals his growth, as does Shoper’s The Val- 
ley, more subtle in color than his other contnbution. Blackshear's Satur- 
day Study in yellow, brown, gray, and white is a strikingly effective pattern 
of the head of a colored girl. Imaginative landscapes were sent by Julio 
de Diego, Richard Florsheim, Ralph Johnstone, and Marion Lukens. Les- 
ter Schwartz is represented by a flamboyant Bride, Felix Ruvolo by three 
imaginatively drawn and delicately colored figure subjects. Jenny Siponn 
sends a fanciful Evening at Home, the Russian mood of which one can 
evoke only by recalling Chagall. Copeland (Continued on page 28) 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


MADE about 500 B.C. at Cyprus which seethed with bitterly divided 
allegiance in the all-out struggle between Greek democrats and Persian 
autocrats. Because of its situation at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean, the island was constantly exposed to foreign cultural influences 
accepted slowly, relinquished reluctantly. On this head (19 1/2 inches 





RICH PRIZE FROM MARE NOSTRUM: CYPRIOTE SCULPTURE MASTERPIECE 


high) from an over life-size female figure, probably a votive offering, eclec- 
ticism is marked by century-old Assyrian treatment of the hair, Egyp- 
tian motifs on the diadem, and contemporary Greek affiliations found 
in the shape and expression of the face and the refined delicacy of 
the carving, the whole characteristic style one of superb abstract realism. 
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LENT BY THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE TO THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


DAUMIER’S “The Theater Box’ purchased in nineteenth century Paris by 
Baltimore's expatriate collector, George A 


Lucas, shows his advanced taste 


Baltimore Shows Off 
a Century s Collecting 


PICASSO: “The Blue Woman,” 1902, is representative of one of Baltimore's 
and the country’s most distinguished collections of modern French art 


LENT BY MISS ETTA CONI 


i YLERANCE and tobacco, the celebrated prime 
factors in Baltimore’s development, resulted in a 
taste for culture and the wherewithal to indulge it. 
Art collecting was one of the tastes, and during the 
past century the results have been major, often 
courageous, while recent accessions by local pri 
vate connoisseurs continue to be important news. 
aking stock of the city’s tradition of private art 
buving, the Baltimore Museum of Art is presenting 
“A Century of Baltimore Collect 
ing” in sculpture, painting, and the graphic arts, and, 
as a corollary, the Walters Art Gallery is showing 
a retrospective of the collection of William Walters 


both uniquely valuable indices to U. S. taste. 


an exhibition of 


In recording this history of private assembling, the 
exhibition contrasts with the Cleveland Museum’s 
Silver Jubilee show (see article opposite ) by illustrat 
ing the results of often inspired individual, as op 
posed to well considered public, art acquisition. Per 
sonal trends and fashions of the moment color the 
Baltimore display. This city has witnessed the forma 
tion of one of the outstanding privately collected 
museums in the world—the Walters Gallery—and 
one of the most highly specialized assemblings of 
the twentieth century School of Paris—the Cone 


LENT BY MR. JACOB EPSTEIN 


VAN DYCK’S “Rinaldo and Armida” won his appointment as court painter to 
Charles I. One of Baltimore’s most important paintings. 


Collection. On the other hand, much Baltimore art was purchased to 
decorate its homes. In any event, collectors bought what they pleased where 
they pleased. While many of the items have been given to the Museum, 
or are on permanent loan there, there is naturally much duplication. The 
public has benefited, but the acquisitions were not often made with the 
public in mind. 

As Director Leslie Cheek, Jr. states in his foreword: “Such an exhibition 
is not only a local record, for the collections pointedly tell the main story 
of American culture as it developed: our embryonic but sturdy childish 
tastes; then, the adolescent shame of our own country with resulting Euro- 
pean adulation; next, our new-rich interest in art as we financially came of 


age; and finally, our present more sober (Continued on page 27) 
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Cleveland Offers the Evidence for 
the First 25 Years 


Q NE evening this summer Clevelanders threw about a thousand 


silver dollars into a Veronese marble well situated in the flower 

and garland decked Rotunda of the Cleveland Museum of Art. That 

was by way of celebrating the opening of the current Silver Jubilee ex- 

hibition. And there was something to crow about. Small, and compara- 

tively young, the museum houses works of art of exceptional note— 
it is proud of being a museum of quality rather than of numbers. 

Just as the Baltimore show (see article opposite) outlines the his- 


MOST spectacu 
lar of all the Mu 
seurn’s buvs was 
the acquisition of 
major items from 
the Guelph Treas 
ure. Here are two 
German pre - Ro 


PURCHASED WITH 
MONIES FROM 
THE J. H. WADE 
FUND, THE JOHN 


EL GRECO’S “Holy Fam 
ily” (left), an outstanding ac 
cession in the field of Euro 
pean painting at the end of 
the Museum’s first decade 
and presented in memory of 
one of its first benefactors 


GIFT OF THE FRIENDS OF THI 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

IN MEMORY OI J H WADE, 
19260 


PURCHASED BY THE JOHN 
HUNTINGTON TRUST, 1910 


IMPORTANT EARLY pur 
chase was a fine American 
painting, John Singleton Cop 
lev’s “‘Portrait of Nathaniel 
Hurd” (right 


tory of the taste of private collectors who are guided by personal 
preferences and passing vogues, Cleveland’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
exhibit—arranged by William M. Milliken, Director since 1930 and 
associated with the institution almost since its beginnings—reveals how 
a well chosen public collection can flourish when a carefully planned 
but flexible policy of accessions is adhered to. 

Foresight and not accident account for the healthy situation: adven- 
turous buying rather than bargain hunting 


(Continued on page 25) 


manesque Crosses, 
richly set with 
gems, and the 
portable altar of 
gold made for 
Countess Ger 
trudis at Bruns 
wick in 1040. 


HUNTINGTON 
TRUST, AND A GIFT 
BY MRS. E. B. 
GREENE, 1931 
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vw the posthumously celebrated Douanier Rousseau (see colorplate 
on page 160), many American non professionals turn out vigorous 
pictures with little encouragement or recognition. Some of them get it, 


perhaps after they are dead; many don’t. Laborers or opera singers, they 
are the true art-for-art’s-sakers. Collector Sidney Janis of New York has 
long been interested in some of the best of them, and it has been his 
hope to shorten the time-lag between the appearance of their easel 
fruit and its appreciation by the general public. ‘To this end, Mr. Janis 
assembled an exhibition, “They ‘Taught Themselves,” from his own 
and other collections. It is currently shown at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, and is successor to a smaller exhibit which he got 
together for the Museum of Modern Art in 19309. 

To characterize the artists, Mr. Janis prefers the term “self-taught” 


to such more familiar tags as “Sunday Painters,” 


Painters of the Peo 


ple” and so on, though he points out the confusion caused by any at- 
tempt to group their diverse expression under a single head. A sampler 
of this variety is found in the reproductions in these pages, and the 
accompanying text comprises quotations from Mr. Janis’ forthcoming 
book, They Taught Themselves—for which the show was named—to 


be published by the Dial Press. 





LENT BY MR. SIDNEY JANIS TO THE SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


M. HIRSHFIELD, 64, clothing manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “Lion,” 1939. 


In a land that seems endless, stands 
the lion of Judah surrounded by 
strange desert plants. A shimmering 
Nile green sky falls diagonally toward 
the lion and merges with the land- 
scape. 

The lion’s gentle and quizzical coun- 
tenance, his humanized features, as well 
as the ashen and reddish blond color- 
ing in the area of the face, suggest that 
this is perhaps an unconscious self-por- 
trait. 

The custom-tailored mane of the 
lion is a snug-fitting furpiece. It frames 
his face in the shape of a heart. Hirsh- 
field’s occupational background in the 
cloak and suit industry plays its part 
in the fashioning of this neckpiece. Es- 
pecially does habit enter into the way 
the neckpiece is overlapped. This fol- 
lows the feminine fashion of clos- 
ee 

Religious memories also come 
through. The color, and moreover the 
texture of the mane, resemble the gilt 
embroideries on Torah velvets. 

The gentleness of the man himself 
shows in his considerate handling of 
details. Each shrub is given its place 
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under the sun and is secure. . . . One 
feels that just as the lion has avoided 
stepping on the bush that stands be- 
tween his feet, neither will he ever 
trample upon any of the other bushes. 
For his feet are so small that should 
he move he could set them down be- 
tween the bushes without fear of harm 
ing them. 

It is precisely to give the feeling of 
gentleness that Hirshfield has scaled 
down the proportions of the legs and 
paws, and the effect achieved is con- 
sistent with this prominent aspect of 
the picture. In all of his paintings he 
reduces the scale of hands and feet, 
and in each instance, as in this, the 
psychological effect complements a ma 
jor pictorial idea. 

A striking quality in the work of 
Hirshfield is his use of curvilinear form. 
. . . A balance in visual and emotional 
interest is struck between the active 
linear rhythms here and the quiet ones 
which shape the heart of the face and 
the contour of the mane. 

The herringbone pattern, again a vo- 
cational reminiscence, has been used 
throughout the painting. . . . 


COLLECTION ORSON WELLES 


and Valdes, never 


THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES NOTES BY SIDNEY JANIS 


a 





VALDES, (1879-1939), sign painter, Key West: “Paris Scene,” from photo (below). 


Here we have the actual photo from 
which Valdes worked, and the painting 
he made from it. It is a scene of Paris, 
having been in 
France, changed it into terms consis 
tent with his own environment and un 
derstanding. As a result the painting, 
through the eves of this Cuban-Ameri 
can, is Spanish in flavor rather than 
French. ‘Tiled roof-tops replace shin 
gles, and the cold grey aspect of the 
Paris photo, interesting as it is, reap 
pears as a Clean urban setting, sharply 


accented by a strong sun. .. . The art 





ANNA M. R. MOSES, 81, farm wife, Greenwich, N. Y.: “Home,” 1939. 


> 


Mother Moses has instinctively made 
of this painting her own tree-of-life. 
The horizontal road spreading across 
the picture is like the great roots of a 
tree, and the short thick vertical road 
is the sturdy tree-trunk from which the 
living quarters branch to the right and 
the barns to the left. 

Enshrined within the fork of these 
branches is a small green island in the 





ist’s selection is in fact evident at every 
TOI... 


shape of a heart. Love of soil, love of 
landscape, love of home, all this is re- 
flected in Home and Mother Moses has 
given us this love-motif in the heart 
shaped green island. She knows the 
trees, hills, flowers. . . . 

Mother Moses, the oldest of her 
family, and her youngest grandchild 
stand at the foot of her tree-of-life. . . . 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THE ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series H (French Painting Since 1800) No. 6 
g 


HENRI ROUSSEAU (1844-1910) 
THE SNAKE CHARMER 


ow). i (on overleaf) 


Plates by courtesy of the Hyperion Press from “French Painting 
in the XXth Century” 


The late recognition accorded to the Douanier Rousseau, most nota- 
ble of the “self-taught” artists, is largely responsible for the stimulation 
of interest in other so-called “modern primitives” (see article opposite) . 
ree of the dictates of cult or tradition, his painting was completely 
untutored save for some advice from Beaux-Arts professors Clément 
and Gerome, who urged him never to lose his naivete. 


l I'he Snake Charmer, painted 1907, is a product of the relatively 
happy late period when the former Customs official was no longer 
subject of ridicule and butt for the jokes of his fellows. He relaxed in 
the friendship of such promising members of the younger generation 

| as Apollinaire and Picasso. In these years his pictures call up for the 
first time romantic memories of the Mexican jungle he visited during 
the “6os as flautist in the French Army under Archduke Maximilian. 


SVeTY 


: ‘The arrangement of this painting is more complex than in some of 
his earlier works, but the essential grandeur and classicism of composi- 
tion remain. In spite of the exotic quality of the subject, the artist’s 
direct vision and clear delineation of all details—the result of his desire 
to be a realist—are retained. One of the most fertile products of his 
imagination, this splendid design was presented to the Louvre in 1930 
in memory of Mme. Jacques Doucet. 
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MUSEE DU LOUVRI 


HENRI ROUSSEAU: “THE SNAKE CHARMER,” 1907 








LENT TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART BY THE MUSEE DU LOUVRI 


JEAN BAPTISTE SIMEON CHARDIN: “GRACE BEFORE MEALS”, CA. 1740 
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ART FOUNDATION COLORPRINTS 


Series G (French Painting Before 1800) No. 1 





JEAN BAPTISTE SIMEON CHARDIN (1699-1779) 
GRACE BEFORE MEALS 


(on overleat 


Among the most celebrated of the artist's quiet masterpieces, this 
charming and almost miraculously living record was painted about 
1740 and exhibited in the official Salon of that vear. In the French 
Royal collection from 1744, it now belongs to the Louvre. 

A member of the petite bourgeoisie and proud of his caste, Chardin 
drew upon moments from his own pleasant but uneventful life for 
subject matter. ‘Though he won his first note—and perhaps his most 
lasting reputation—as a painter of still-life, he was adept at figure 
painting from his earliest period, and it was such familiar scenes as 
these that definitely established his fame and fortune. Far in spirit 
from the courtly allegories and gallant fantasies of his contemporaries, 
they recalled such seventeenth century Dutch painters as Vermeer, 
and revived genre painting which had been dead in France for nearly 
a century. 

Any middle class woman could have seen herself and her household 
reflected in his pictures. However, it was not the middle class, but 
nobility and royalty from every court of Europe who visited the Salons 
and acclaimed this and other of Chardin’s intimate pictures, superbly 
rendered in terms of form and light. 

Well known to Americans who saw it in an exhibition at San Fran- 
cisco in 1934, at the 1939 New York World’s Fair, and in exhibitions 
throughout the country since that time, Grace before Meals is one of 
several French pictures currently lent by the Louvre, for the duration 
of the War, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art (see note on page 23 


(Size of the original: 19 1/4 by 15 1/4 inches) 























LENT BY MR. SIDNEY JANIS TO THE SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


CLEO CRAWFORD (1893-1939), laborer (Negro), Haverstraw, N.Y.: “Christmas.” 


Continued from page 14 

Painted on the reverse side of oil 
cloth, framed by the artist with pieces 
of brass curtain rod attached by brass 
tacks, Christmas is Crawford's portrayal 
of the spirit of the season. Flowers are 
in bloom. Chicks wander on the lawn, 
animals gambol and the birds on the 
trees lend gaiety to the occasion. Colors 
too are in spirit; bright reds, blues and 
mahoganies which trim the white 
house as if freshly painted by the own 
er, are placed in a setting of verdant 
trees I'he well next to the house, 
topped by a cross upon which stands a 


*‘dove”” becomes a sort of symbol .. . 


[he two-dimensional quality in the 
picture 1s predominant ie 

An amusing touch, and incidentally 
the only direct representation of depth, 
is found in the cat which is seen within 
and without the window frame at one 
and the same time. Standing on the sill 
between the curtains, it is possessed of 
an immateriality which allows its tail 
to pass through the window pane into 
the open. 

Controlled as the picture is in its di- 
vision of spaces, it is still fresh and 
spontaneous in spirit, and the very 
crudeness with which it is painted adds 
to its vitality. 





WILLIAM DORIANI, 51, singer, New York City: ““Toe Dancer,” 1931. 


A This is Doriani’s first painting, and 
appropriately enough, it is of the stage. 
Toe Dancer depicts the danseuse sur- 
les-points . . . 

By surprisingly simple handling, Do- 
riani has managed subtly to guide the 
eye of the observer. This eye path is 
often achieved by other artists through 
various painting devices. In Toe Dancer, 
it is done by psychological emphasis. 
While there are more than a score of 
figures in the picture, all feet have been 
omitted with the exception of a single 
pair, those of the dancer, which are 
covered by vermilion slippers, the 
brightest color spots in the canvas. 





Neither are there hands visible to in- 
terrupt the concentration upon the 
dancer’s toes .. . 

A rapport between the dancer and 
her audience is established plastically in 
the picture. . . . Doriani’s kindly atti- 
tude toward life imparts to all of his 
figures a gentle humanity. The awk- 
wardness of his drawing endows his 
figures with a folk quality, and the 
Giottoesque huddling gives them inti- 
macy. 

Because they create an expressiveness 
that is direct, fresh, and humorous, his 
limitations in technique no longer re- 
main handicaps. 


Vv For the layman to grapple with the 
time-space concept is an undertaking of 
the first magnitude, but Sullivan does 
not hesitate. Heavenly-minded, he spec 
ulates with alacrity upon the domain 
of the heavens he theme explains 
his reasoning: “Man, a three dimen 
sional creature is chained securely (fig 
ure standing) to a three dimensional 
planet. Man is ever trying to get be 
yond his three dimensional limit. He 
studies the multitudinous planetary sys 
tem. He looks out into this infinite 


system of worlds and wonders. . . 


THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES 


“However when death ensues (figure 
lying), the chain holding man here is 


broken and his spirit .. and 


lime from whence it 


... leaves . 
is absorbed into 
came. ... 
“The planetary system I show isn’t 
any particular setting. For lack of a 
name for the setting, I just call it ‘Sul- 
livan’s Universe.’ There are all kinds 
of planets in it. ... The lines go 
through the hour glass which repre- 
sents Time. Though height, width and 
length go through Time, Time is with 
them. Time is the Fourth Dimension.” 


P. J. SULLIVAN, 47, house painter, Wheeling, W. Va.: “The Fourth Dimension,” 


yY Winter Evening, a quiet Vermont 
scene, is immaculately painted. The 
theme is a play of contrasts of pattern, 
of light and dark tonalities, of warm 
and cold values. Patterns in the snow, 
rocks, clouds, branches, and across the 
hilltops all engage each other to make 
these contrasts and oppositions. . . . 
Contrary to the usual procedure, 
Santo creates deep space by progression 
rather than recession, as in all his paint 
ings he establishes his background first 





and then works forward. This is the 
way he gets the feel of spatial relation- 
ships. In this picture he began with the 
blue of the sky, painted the clouds 
against it, and then put in the rolling 
hills. Advancing step by step through 
the landscape, he reached the foremost 
tree and finally, close up, the rock. 

Working as he does, he attains an 
intensity of form and a veracity of 
statement which he could not other- 
wise reach... . 


PATSY SANTO, 48, house painter, Bennington, Vt.: ““Winter Evening,” 1940. 
4 I § § 4 
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Bearded clay tomb figure of 
a warrior, 11 3/4 inches 


high (left 


1041 Idit Henry Luce 
of “Time, Life,” ‘For 
tune,’ opens exhibit of 
Thousand Years of 
Buftal 


Museum of Science (right 


~ 


“Three 


m Ta Chinese Ceramics, 


gi enh as paper, resonant as a musical stone, and blue as the sky 
. seen between the clouds after rain” is a typical, justly proud tenth 
century description of a ‘l’ang ceramic. No more original contribution 
has been made by the Chinese than in this field; no art could more ap 
propriately celebrate their achievement. Coincidental with the nation 
wide appeal for United China Relief, the Buffalo Museum of Science 
is showing “Three ‘Thousand Years of Chinese Ceramics” from thei 
own and other collections. Curtain raisers at the July opening were 
talks by editor Henry R. Luce—born in China and recently Clippered 
back from an inspection tour—and Dr. Chih Meng of China Institute. 

From prehistoric times to the end of Sung (2 B.C.-1280 A.D. 
the vast scope covered at Buffalo is the same as that represented by the 
Chinese ritual bronzes published in the August AR'T’ News. Later, in 
Ming and the following eras, the arts of the potter and painter were 
intermingled in the production of the familiar wares for whose sakes 
the earlier creations, accounted for at Buffalo, are often neglected. 

One of the oldest arts, pottery was an advanced one by 2 B.C., 
and Neolithic ceramic tripods probably served as models for the first 
bronze casters. Excavated together with rough clay vessels of the New 
Stone Age were finer examples—made for funerary and general use— 
which were turned on the wheel, baked in the kiln, and painted with 
floral motifs related to Russia and the Near East. A few centuries later, 
with the dawn of history in Shang and Chou (1766-255 B.C.), bronze 
repaid the debt to ceramics. Potteries completely indigenous in type 
often repeat the shapes and the awesome abstract and symbolic deco 
ration of metal vessels for which they were a cheap substitute. 

The Chinese have never been surpassed in the modeling of pottery 
figures, an art born when the political and religious revolution preced 
ing the accession of the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.) enabled ceramist and 
bronze caster alike to turn from abstract nature gods to ‘Taoist fairies. 
Keenly observed humans, man-like deities, and playful beasts were made 
in terracotta and placed, Egyptian fashion, in the tombs (see illustra- 
tions on page 22). ‘This was one branch of pottery. ‘The manufacture of 
vases, more elegant in form than earlier ones, continued, and a green 
glaze, similar to that found in Mesopotamia was introduced. 

Buddhism flourished during Wei and Sui (221-618 A.D.) and the 
importation of the religion from India brought with it an imitation of 
Indian style in sculpture somewhat reflected in vivacious terracotta 
tomb figurines and miniature monsters. 

All arts achieved a peak during the golden age of ‘T’ang (618-907 
A.D.) when grace took the place of impressiveness and vases and bowls 
were full-bodied, decorated often with incised patterns, and glazed with 
rich splashings of blue, green, and yellow. Probably at this time too 
porcelain, made at first perhaps by the accidental combination of 
kaolinic earth with a felspathic material called petunse, evolved. 

The classic Sung (960-1280 A.D.), age of the great landscape paint- 
ers, saw radical changes in ceramics. Simple, skillful, and refined hard 
porcelains and stoneware with high-fired and soft-toned glazes are the 
tule. The enrichments are incised or moulded. 
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GREAT CERAMICS 
OF CHINA 


3000 Years 

of a Magnificent 

Art Assembled for 
the Relief of Chinese 


tbs aes 


LENT BY MR. PHILIP H. ROSENBACH TO THE BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCI 


IMPRESSIVE in form and color, fine in design, Chinese Neolithic potteries excell 
among New Stone Age ceramics. Painted decoration on this 17 1/2 inch-high basin 
from Kansu resembles motifs from Russia and the Near East 


2000-1500 B & 
SIMPLE, BOLD, and archaic, indigenous Shang pottery (1765-1122 B.C.) some 
times imitates bronze sacrificial vessels. Incised jar from Honan, 11 1/4 inches high 





BUFFALO MUSEUM OI 


ese 


SCIENCI 


VIGOROUS AND LIVELY, Han 
206 B.C.-220 A.D.) potters initiate 
great Chinese art of figure modeling in 
ceramic. Made of grey-black clay with 
white slip, this Shaman or conjurer 
priest, g 1/2 inches high, reflects the 
influx of new cults replacing the an 


cient nature gods 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCI 


SKILL AND REFINEMENT are hall 


marks of classic Sung (g60-1280 A.D 


Covered with a white glaze, this long 


collared 25-inch-tall vase is decorated 


with reliefs of humans and animals 


LENT BY C. T. LOO & CO. 


ANIMATE MODELING is characteristic of Wei (221-589 A.D.) tomb figures 


like the warrior on opposite page, and miniature monsters. Of clay, g inches high, 


this recumbent beast is typically assertive with his arched neck, open jaws, and 
lean hind-quarters 


DRAMATIC EXPRESSION of T’ang (618-907 A.D.), golden age in China, is a 


slender and terrified camel, one of a tomb retinue. Glazing is advanced: the 
body yellow; saddle cover polvchrome. 32 inches high 


LENT BY C. T. LOO & CO 
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KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


GLACKENS: “The Battery,” 


1910 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


G. MARINKO: “Winter's Day.” 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
L. LEBDUSKaA: “Albinos and Cheetahs.” 


ROGER JAMES: “London Landscape.” 


AMERICAN-BRITISH ART CENTER 


¥ 


WPA ART IN USE 
| EMEMBERING the brown photo 


graphs of the Forum Romanum 
ind the chromos which used to adorn 
school rooms, you can really appreciate 
what the WPA Art Project is domg to 
better the 


generally 


situation and to foster a 


higher level of art apprecia 
PI 


tion in the coming generation. ‘They 
have allocated sculpture, paintings, and 
prints by artists who have served on the 
Project (and there are some Big Names 
to various public educational and other 
institutions. ‘The Project contributes 
the labor, and the institutions indicate 
their interest by contributing to the 
other costs. How widespread the inter 
est is, and how high the quality of the 
art thus made available, was shown in 
a cross-section summer exhibit in the 
Metropolitan Museum’s downstairs 
fover. 


“Work in 


hundred 


Appropriately — entitled 


Use,” the nearly one items 
shown — selected from the thousands 
which have been distributed—were al 
most all by artists who have at one 
time or another received major prizes 
in exhibitions of national importance 
The big murals, such as the ones which 


Edward Laning painted for the New 


York Public Library illustrated by 
large photographs and models) deal 
with historical or social themes: the 


other items seem to have been selected 
purely for aesthetic value. There are no 
extremes which go off the deep end, 
but, on the other hand, few of the 
items are in any way pedestrian or old 
hat. They range in size from small 
prints to large sculptures among which 
are Concetta Scaravaglione’s Girl with 
Faun and Chaim Gross’ impudent Bal 
lerina. Among the exceptional paintings 
and prints were those by Kuniyoshi, 
Dehn, Constant, Lebduska, Levi, Zion, 
and Liberté. We now have only to sit 
back and wait for the good effects upon 
the young. D. B. 


THE FOUNDERS 


|‘ THE WPA summer show at the 


Metropolitan Museum gave perhaps 
a preview of the taste of the future, the 
current annual Founders’ Show at the 
Grand Central Galleries’ Vanderbilt 
Avenue branch is a retrospective of old- 
er American taste not formed by pro- 
gressive education. It is careful painting 
with not a jot, dash, or tittle of origi- 
nality, and it still has the broadest pop- 
ular appeal. Though with a few excep- 
tions the artists represented are living, 
themes and styles often hark back to 
the last century. 

For the most part it is the portraits 
which have the greatest raison détre 
since they are able, craftsmanly, and 
undoubtedly pleasing to the customers. 
Probably the most striking canvas in 
the show was a highly successful white 
on white stunt by Albert Herter, Por- 
trait of Mrs. Everett Herter, a com- 
pletely ingratiating likeness which does 
the Sargent trick without paying obvi- 
ous homage to the older artist. Other 


good portraits are here by 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


Wayman 
\dams who paints a child with con 
founding brio; Jerry Farnsworth; Leo 
pold Seyffert; Henry Rittenberg; How 
ird Chandler Christy who gets a Scot 
tish freshness into the complexion; and 
Dickinson 


tered when it comes to recording mas 


Sidney who can’t be bet 
culine character 

Wispy snows, dreamy hazes, and roll 
ing waves seen through our grandfa 
ther’s glasses make up most of the land 
notable 


Marinko’s 
Winter's Day, a clear, clean, pseudo 


scapes. But there are some 


exceptions: one is George 


Bruegel rendering wherein every twig 


is used to make a strong, lacy pat 
tern. Another is Jay Connaway’s Mem 
ories, tragic and not at all ordinary 
Herbert 


Spring may not be 


seascape Mever’s Tree in 
novel, but his 
thoughtful compositions and sure-fire 
greens always make a fine picture and 


this one is no exception D. B. 


AUSTRALIANS ET AL. 


i ps THE list of contemporary British 
tists whose increasing popularity 
n this country has been fostered by the 
British Art 
\ustrahans have been added 


Center, 
The Cen 


ter’s between seasons show includes sev 


American some 


eral from Down Under: there is Roget 
James whose London Landscape, green 
ind peaceful, is intricately lovely, and 
Rupert Bunny and Maie Casey are oth 
ers who introduce to us the painting 
this Dominion 

Of the fifty 


pictures on view, many have been seen 


English and American 


here before. There are the bright mini 
ature landscapes and interiors by Fairlie 
Harmar, E. B. Bland, and Rowland 
Suddaby, painted especially for this gal 
lery and priced for quick sale. Among 
Brook con 
tributes Staten Island Ferry, one of the 


the Americans, Alexander 
most luminous and effective small pic 
tures; Leon Dabo has a still-life almost 
etched in delicate oils; and E. Rosen 
feld is introduced with a painting of a 
Lumber Boat, original in its combina 
tion of brown tones and rather striking 


for its horizontal composition. D. B. 


AMERICANS: 1900-20 


ROM the century's first two dec 

ades date fifteen American pictures 
at Kraushaar’s, among the cream of 
their period and well worth a visit. The 
show miniature reviews of 
Luks and Glackens, tracing the evolu- 
tion of the former from a dark and 
brooding snow scene, Butcher Cart, 
1901, through the high color and sun- 
light of a painting of Nursemaids made 
at High Bridge Park in 1916, to Ducks 
on the Morris Canal, 1921, brief in ex- 
ecution, selectively flat in pattern and 
blue and white in tone. The four 
Glackens works range from the liber- 
ated style of The Battery, 1910—inter- 
esting to compare with the views near 
the same spot recorded by other painters 
since so much more of the artist’s per- 
sonality is incorporated here—through 


contains 


the gleamingly brushed and Renou 
esque portrait, landscape, and still-life 
which he painted during the following 
decade 

A couple of John Sloans include the 
highly memorable Chinese Restaurant 
of 1909, stunning for its composition 
of reds and blacks, rich in its docu 
mentation, and sly in its humorous 
poke at a lovely lady feeding a cat. 
Maurice Prendergast, Ernest Lawson, 
and Theodore Robinson are the other 


artists D. B. 


U. S. PICTURES 

S rRESS is given to the contemporary 
WJ at the Ferargil where fifty canvases 
There 
are a lot of good pictures here, and a 


by fifty Americans are on view 


lot of eve-catchers. Paintings which will 
stay with you are Clarence Carter’s 
Carousel by the Sea—exciting for the 
wooden horses 


against sand and blue; John Atherton’s 


suggested motion of 
pure and clean Americana, cigar store 
Indian and all; George Marinko’s al 
most pathetic large painting of dis 
carded toys, Relic of Reminiscence; and 
Iver Rose’s essay with artificial light 
ind glistening paint, Mending the Nets 


at Night. 


other moderns 


Predecessors of these and 
are George Luks with 
in amazingly swift dashing of a broad 
child; Horatio Walker who 
plays tricks with his reds in Sty Boy; a 
robust portrait by Henri; a golden Ry 
der; and, naturally, an Arthur B. Davies 


reverie of the unsavory adventure of 


featured 


Leda D. B. 


FRANCES PRATT 
— I'H artist in the watercolor se- 
ries at ‘Theodore A. Kohn’s is Fran- 
ces Pratt whose first solo keeps up the 
high standard found to date at these 
quarters. A product of the Art Stu- 
dents League and the Hans Hofmann 
School, she was a good one to single 
out. She belongs to the delicate and 
sensitive rather than to the clear and 
crisp school of watercolorists, but there 
is nothing effete about her papers, and 
she has a good healthy fondness for 
solid blacks. Loose landscapes on rough 
paper are fine, and so are the still-lifes, 
especially one of a plate of oysters on 
a red cloth. D. B. 


NON-OBJECTIVES 


UN to look at, the young non-ob- 

jective artists who show at the Mu- 
seum over on Fifty-fourth St. seem to 
be going nowhere in particular. If you 
know them, you can tell their styles 
apart. But though their performances 
are sensitive, they do seem to be in 
capable of inventing in this genre—as 
Picasso, Kandinsky, and Klee invented. 
In the present temporary show, there 
are pleasing improvisations and _varia- 
tions by Dwinell Grant, Thomas EI- 
dred, Marguerite Hohenburg, and 
I. Rice Pereira. Some provocative and 
amusing plastics—nearer bas-reliefs than 
anything else—by Moholy Nagy are 
also included. D. B. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


through the presidents of the two or 
ganizations, Arthur ‘Train and Walter 
Damrosch respectively, to the Ameri 
can British Art Center, has been estab- 
lished as a revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of paintings in London. There 
Miss Thelma Cazalet, M.P., official 
buyer for London’s Contemporary Arts 
Society which allocates modern British 
and foreign art to public collections, is 
acting as agent for the Center. The 
plan is to exhibit the paintings in New 
York, to resell them, and to use the 
proceeds for the purchase of a new lot 
to be similarly dispersed. 

In spite of the Blitz, paintings are 
produced and exhibited in London, and 
the first lot bought with these funds 
contains many brand new pictures. Hav 
ing been displayed as a group at the 
Redfern Galleries in the English capi- 
tal, they are already on their way to 
this country. 


U. S. Paintings in Latin 
America 
| gerd and ceremony accompany the 


exhibitions of contemporary North 
American sent on tour 
throughout Latin America (reviewed 
in the ART news for May 1). The 
Museum of Natural History, the Brook 
lyn Museum, the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art, the Museum of Modern 
Art, and the Whitney Museum col 
laborated with the Committee on Art 
of the Office of the Codérdinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics in as 
sembling them. 


painting 


Show Number 1 opened at Buenos 
Aires on July 3, the streets were lined 
with flags, and Acting President of the 
Argentine Republic Dr. Ramon S. 
Castillo participated in ceremonies 
elaborate with floodlights, special col 
ors, and singing of national anthems. 
On August 18 it opened at Montevi 
deo, Uruguay, and it will go to Rio 
de Janeiro in October. 

Similar formalities greeted Show 
Number 2 which opened in Bogota, 
Colombia, in July and will go to Cara 
cas, Venezuela, and Havana, Cuba. 

Show Number 3 made its debut in 
Mexico City in June with a brilliant 
formal opening. It will also be seen at 
Santiago, Chile; Lima, Peru; and Quito, 
Ecuador. Attendance in Mexico City 
was 19,985. 


Dada Bought by the 
Modern Art Museum 


IMELY because the jitters of World 

War I gave birth to Dada, is the 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art of its new accessions by the Dada 
ists and their successors, the Surrealists. 
Generally classed as predecessors of 
these fantastic or dream pictures are the 
infernal mediaeval visions of the Flem 
ings, Bosch, Bruegel, and Huys, and it 
is from these that stems the most im 
portant work in the group, Tribulation 
of St. Anthony, one of the first major 
canvases by the Anglo-Belgian Baron 


THE ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


James Ensor to enter an American col 
lection. Painted in 1887, thirty years 
before Dada’s dawn, it is a bold rejec 
tion of the contemporary scientific Im 
pressionism, harks back to the older 
Flemish for the ingenious and horrible 
tempters of the saint, and recalls Turner 
in its effective use of loosely brushed 
reds and yellows which can suggest 
Hell just as strongly as they can suggest 
a sunset 

By Dada’s founder, the German Max 
Ernst, is a plaster sculpture—some 
lanky Lunar Asparagus—and an early 
elaboration of a botanical chart which 
bears the title Gramineous Bicycle Gar- 


nished with Bells and Pilfered Gray 


the New York apartment of Capt. 
Daniel E. S. Sickles at the Savoy-Plaza. 
The owner called in Leonard Keeler of 
Chicago, lie detector inventor. Marie 
Hauser, maid who reported the theft, 
finally confessed, after attempting sui 
cide, to burning two and abandoning 
the third. Motive for the vandalism is 
unclear, but choice of victims was 
based upon owner’s regard rather than 
upon intrinsic worth as more valuable 
art was left unharmed in the apartment. 

Most important was Gainsborough’s 
portrait known as The Black Boy, in 
sured for $25,000. This and a portrait 
of Charles the Bold by a Rogier van 
der Weyden follower were totally de 





COLLECTION OF CAPTAIN DANIEL E. S. SICKLES 


GAINSBOROUGH: Portrait of the Marquess of Granby, “The Black Boy.” One 
of three paintings stolen from a New York apartment and burned. 


beards and Echinoderms Bending the 
Spine to Look for Caresses. In contrast 
to this elaborate nonsense classed as 
“automatic painting,” are the lyrical fan 
tasies of the independent Klee and the 
clear and craftsmanly Surrealist juxtapo 
sitions of intelligible objects by Pierre 
Roy. Included are paintings, collages, 
drawings and Miro, 
l'anguy, Masson, Pi 


“rayographs” by 
Arp, Duchamp, 
Breton and_ others, 
several of whom have recently come to 


casso, ‘Thurber, 


this country as refugees from Europe. 


Gainsboroughs Destroyed: 
Angel Flies & Returns 
ENSATION of the month was the 


\J disappearance of three paintings 
insured for a total of $44,000 from 


stroyed in an oven behind the Sickles’ 
summer home. Since footsteps inter 
rupted the mischief, a Gainsborough, 
The Wavfarer, was only scorched. 

The straving of another work of art 
this summer took on the aspect of a 
comic detective story. At the Alger 
House branch of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts a gilded bronze angel vanished 
from an Italian tabernacle lent to the 
Institute by a New York dealer and 
made for the Bolognese Buoncompagno 
Buoncompagni, brother of Pope Greg 
ory XIII, in 1554. The flight of the 
eight inch high figure which had little 
intrinsic value made front page news. 
\ few days later it was brought in by a 
Detroit youth who found it in the 
park, drilled holes in each wing, and 
sported it on the handlebars of his bi 
cvcle until he saw the newspapers. 


Major Loans & Accessions 
at the Metropolitan 


OT only 
1% Museum’s painting galleries been 
completely rearranged and revamped in 
the interest of better visibility, but they 
have been enlivened by a number of 
loans enhancing the stellar quality of 
the French collections. Most important 
are the pictures lent by the Louvre to 
the 1939 New York Fair and entrusted 
to the Metropolitan “for the duration.” 
Major trends of seventeenth century 
French painting are found in Poussin’s 
Classical tableaux, The Rescue of 
Young Pyrrhus and The Funeral of 
Phocion which contrast with the stark 


have the Metropolitan 


realism and the play of artificial light 
in Louis LeNain’s Blacksmith. From 
the splendid eighteenth century's first 
half come two tiny masterpieces which 
again reveal the courtly and the homely, 
Watteau’s capricious Judgment of Paris 
and Grace Before Meals by Chardin 
who revived the genre of LeNain (see 
colorplate on page 17). From later in 
the dix-huitiéme date Fragonard’s brisk 
L’Etude and a liquid eyed Vigée-Le 
brun. 

The nineteenth century French re 
presentation is also enriched, this time 
by two anonymous groups on view for 
the first time in New York. Included 
are a Van Gogh L’Arlesienne, a splen 
did Manet Boy with Dog, and other 
canvases by Manet, Monet, Gauguin, 
Cézanne, and Vlaminck. 

Some more new additions to their 
ever expanding collections have also 
been announced by both Metropolitan 
and Cloisters. To our town museum Mr. 
and Mrs. Graham F. Blandy have made 
the generous bequest of two Flemish 
paintings. The first of these is a Joos 
van Cleve The Last Judgment, bright 
and decorative, painted in the informed 
sixteenth Here the 
figure of Christ in the upper zone 


century manner. 
shows no vengeful hieratic judge and 
the encircled angels have almost the 
grace and tenderness of Italian putti 
Even the Damned assume the conven 
tional distraught poses popular with 
the Mannerist Michel 
angelo—all serving to remind us of the 


followers of 


growing humanism of the times and 
of the rich and comfortable life of 
Brussels and Antwerp. Though prob 
ably from the same region as the fore 
going, the anonymous Portrait of an 
Abbess, a vivid characterization of a 
shrewd personality, is markedly German 
in character. 

Far in mood from the Damned and 
the shrewd is another of the Museum’s 
major accessions: a Fantastic Land 
scape, shimmering, vaporous, and gra 
cious, painted by the eighteenth cen 
tury Venetian, Guardi, for the Castello 
di Colloredo near Probably 


made toward the end of his life, it was 


Udine. 


one of a series of decorative panels for 
an intimate drawing room. Character 
istic of his lighthearted yet impressive 


pictures, it is a happy combination of 
imagined ruins set in a Venetian scene 
and bathed in a limpid atmosphere 
which is typical of the distinctive style 
of Guardi (illustrated on page 24). 
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Phe Last Word: Important 
News in Brief 

@ A four-story handclasp will be seen 
it the world’s busiest corner, Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, when 
finishing touches complete ‘Treasury 
Department's Defense poster billboard 
Atherton’s first 
prize winner in the Treasury Section of 
the National Defense Poster Competi 
tion held by the Museum of Modern 
Art (reviewed in the ART News for 
August 


The design is John 


, and it is being reproduced in 
smaller scale by the Department in the 
interests of the Defense Savings Bonds 


@ C. R. Smith, president of American 
\irlines, has bought a $4o, collec 
tion of paintings, drawings, and sculp 
ture by the late Charles M 
noted for his representations of the 
West. Eventually it will be turned 


over, by gift or bequest, to the Univer 


Russell, 


sity of ‘Texas which plans to construct 
a museum of Western art at Austin 


@ The first exhibition of living cera 
mic art of the Western Hemisphere 
ever assembled will be shown at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts during 
October and November. This in cele 
bration of the tenth anniversary veat 
of the Museum’s noted National Cera 
mic Exhibition. Pottery from Canada 
and Latin America is to be included. 
Sponsored by the Museum and Inter 
national Business Machines Corpora 
tion. 


@ In an actual traveling replica of 
New York’s Julien Levy Gallery, artists 
who regularly show at those quarters 
will be exhibited in various cities 
throughout the country. First opening 
will be in San Francisco in September, 
and Surrealists and neo-Romantics will 
be included. 


@ A Federal art project carried out 
under the auspices of the Section of 
Fine Arts was recently completed when 
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ACQUIRED BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


FRANCESCO GUARDI: “Fantastic Landscape,” shimmering 
di Colloredo near Udine 


_ 


eight sculpture 


reliefs were carved 
n granite on the facades of the Phila 
delphia Court House. Carving was cone 
by I gi of New York Cit 
from designs by Edmond Amateis ot 
Brewster, N. Y., and Donald de Lue of 
New York City 


De Lue sculptures on the Court House 


Lava 


‘FO 
5 


Themes for the 


ire Justice and The Law, while the 
\mateis designs at the entrance of the 
William Penn Annex of the U. S. Post 
Office svmbolize mail delivery 


PRESENTED BY MRs. G. F. BLANDY 


and vaporous, largest of a series « 
probably not long Ce.o sll ais cc th 
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Obituary: The Death of 
Patrons and Artists 


@ Arthur J. Secor, philanthropist, h 
nancier, and art connoisseur who died 
in his ‘Toledo, Ohio, home on July 27 
it the age of eightv-two was one of the 
most active patrons and benefactors of 
the ‘Toledo Museum of Art. President 
of the Museum from 1926 to 1934, 
ind Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
from that time until his death, he was 


rO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


JOOS VAN CLEVE’S “The Last Judgment” by a sixteenth cen- 
tury Flemish follower of Michelangelo. 


f three capricci painted for the Castello 


keenly 


progress and notably generous 


interested in the Museum's 


\ctually stripping the walls of his 
residence to continue adding to the Mu 
seum’s collections, his was the first im 
portant gift to the Museum after the 
Libbey Bequest. Representative British, 
\merican, seventeenth century Dutch, 
ind Barbizon School pictures as well as 
canvases by David, Rubens, and others 


ire the paintings he gave 


@ John Leon Moran of Watchung, 
N. J., member of the American Water 
Color Society and frequent exhibitor at 
the National Academy of Design, died 
in Plainfield, N. J., on August 4. He 
was in his seventy-seventh vear. Born 
in Philadelphia, he studied at the Na 
tional Academy as well as abroad. 


@ Harry | 
trator, and etcher, died at his home in 
Norwalk, Conn., on July 25. He was 
born in Illinois in 1879, and was a 
pupil of Frank Duveneck and of How 
ard Pyle. He taught at the Art Insti 
tute of Chicago and at New York’s Art 
Students League. Muralist and illustra 
tor as well as a painter in oils, he was 


lownsend, painter, illus 


active in a number of organizations. 


@ William L. Antrim, portraitist, died 
in Philadelphia on August 2 at the age 
of seventy-five. A native of Pember 
ton, N. J., he came to Philadelphia as 
a boy and was graduated in 1880 from 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts after which he studied at Rome 
and Brussels. Although ill, he com 
pleted his last work ten days before his 
death. It is a likeness of Civil War 
General George Gordon Meade which 
will be hung at Fort Meade, Md. 


e@ W. C. Brigham, member of New 
York’s Art Students League, died at 
the age of seventy-one in his Shelter 
Island, L. I., home on August 7. Born 
at Baltimore, Brigham was noted for 
his marine mosaics and art glass. 
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have governed its purchases. Judicious 
selection has been exercised in accept 
ing gifts and bequests. A museum has 
other functions than a private collec 
tion, its scope must be wider, and this 
has been kept in mind. Among mu 
scums, a twenty-five-year-old is a young 
ster; many fields are still to be explored 
But if trustees and officials stick to 
their guns, future staff members will 
not be confronted with a lot of second 
rate dust gatherers: Cleveland will be 
luckier than many institutions which 
now must sell or store the square yards 
of minor Barbizon School canvases, 
Dutch genre pictures, Japanese prints, 
ind other objects they have accumu 
lated 


In the last decades of the nineteenth 


Cleveland’s First 25 Years 


Continued from page 13) 





ment, and the Oriental collections were 
emphasized. At the time, too, Cleve 
land’s very notable mediaeval section 
ichieved its majority with such impor 
tant accessions as the Stroganoff ivory, 
1 summit of Byzantine art, and other 
Byzantine and French Gothic pieces 

Cleveland made international news 
in 1931 when it acquired some major 
items from the Guelph Treasure, that 
fabulous agglomeration of German pre 
Romanesque goldsmith’s art which had 
it one time belonged to the house of 
Brunswick-Liineburg and was finally 
dispersed at Frankfurt-am-Main, Among 
the greatest purchases ever made 
by an American museum, it put 
Cleveland in a class with the Cluny 
and the British Museum as an impor 


GIFT OF COMMODORE LOUIS D. BEAUMONT, 1925 


WATTEAU’S shimmering “La Danse dans un pavillon” is one of the few canvases 


by the master in this country. 


century John Huntington, Horace Kel 
ley, and Hinman B. Hurlbut left funds 
for the founding of an art museum at 
Cleveland; the building was finally con 
structed in 1916 and an endowment 
fund established. Egyptian objects and 
an important Copley portrait were 
among the first purchases; the J. H. 
Wade collection of paintings and art 
objects, were among the first important 
gifts. 

Between 1921 and 1925 different 
trends appear. ‘The utilization of the 
special qualifications of the staff re 
sulted in the acquisition of a fine group 
of American Colonials, such modern 


\merican masterpieces as Bellows’ Stag 
at Sharkey’s, and work by Homer and 


Duveneck. The Print Department 
emerged as did the Classical Depart 





tant source of mediaeval art. This sen- 
sation came at the end of a five year 
period of growth during which a mag 
nificent Greco, a Poussin, a ‘Tintoretto, 
and Ryder’s Death on a Pale Horse 
entered the painting collection fol 
lowed soon by the important Filippino 
Lippi Holy Family. ‘The other depart 
ments kept apace. 

The effect of the Great Depression, 
which might have been a disastrous 
one for a museum, was not bad on the 
whole. The staff tightened its belt and 
looked to its laurels. It had time to 
clarify its policies, and it found time to 
benefit from the buyer’s market. More 


recently, there have been a number of 


important bequests and such news-mak 


ing accessions as the gift of Watteau’s 


La Danse dans un pavillon which had 





PURCHASED FROM THE DELIA E. HOLDEN FUND AND FROM GIFTS IN HER MEMORY, 1932 


RANKING HIGH among Italian Renaissance paintings in America is a serene 
“Holy Family with St. Margaret and St. John” by Filippino Lippi 


charmed one of its first owners, Fred 
erick the Great. There have been other 
important high spots. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art has gone far in its 
quarter of a century, and it is going 
strong. 

Here is how it was done: privately 
owned art which will some day come 
to the Museum has been taken into 
account and is not duplicated even 
though the temporary result may be 
a weakness in the representation of one 
period. ‘They rarely buy English pic 
tures, for example. ‘Trustees and donors 
have coéperated in giving the staff a 
free hand in buving. Thev also have 
consented gracefully to the conditions 
under which gifts and bequests are ac 
cepted: no gift collection must be 
kept intact or must always be exhibit 
ed, and the placing of works of art in 
the Museum is dictated by logic and 
not by wills. 


The aesthetic standard has been the 


one which is always kept in mind, but 
within its limits the Museum has tried 
to develop departments which would 
not develop of themselves by gift or 
bequest. Rather than try to match the 
acquisitions of other museums, Cleve 
land has emphasized its individuality. 
For one thing, there is a strong belief 
that a museum should contain more 
than paintings and sculpture. ‘To this 
end—and this has been important— 
capital has been made of the talents 
of staff members: if they have a spe 
cialist in a particular field, his knowl 
edge is taken advantage of at the risk 
of a slight overbalance in one direction. 
But though there have been daring 
purchases and such coups as the ac 
quisition of part of the Guelph Treas- 
ure have made headlines, there is no 
attempt to collect series: the assem- 
bling of archaeologically complete ar- 
rays has been left to more specialized 
institutions 


\ CELEBRATED American modern, George Bellows’ “Stag at Sharkey’s,’’ was 
one of the Cleveland Museum’s buving adventures in its first decade. 


PURCHASED FOR THE HINMAN B. HURLBUT 


COLLECTION, 1922 
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ART SCHOOLS 


School of Fine Arts 
University of Pennsylvania 


Courses in Architecture, Indus- 
trial Architecture, Interior Decora- 
tion, Music. Coordinated Courses 
in Painting, Sculpture, 
tion, Mural 


Illustra- 
Applied. 
Design. 


Painting. 


Industrial and Interior 


For Bulletin address the 
School of Fine Arts 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


OZENFANT 


school of fine arts 


drawing, painting, composition 


for beginners, students, teachers 


FALL SESSION 


opening 22nd of September 


Mr. Ozenfant, the prominent artist and teacher, 
is in daily contact with his students 


208 East 20th, New York City 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


From October 6, 1941 
624 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
Register Now 

For information until October Ist write to 

summer quarters, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


MAURICE STERNE 


Aer SCHOOL 
WILL REOPEN IN NEW YORK CITY 
OCTOBER 15th 
TUITION $30 PER MONTH 
For further information address 


MAURICE STERNE 
Byram Lake Road, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN.: At Wes 
levan University, etcher Russell Lim 
bach will be artist in residence for 1941- 
42. While he will conduct no formal 
classes, he will guide and direct creative 


work bv interested students 


BUFFALO, N. Y.: Dr. Franciscus Vis 
sert Hooft, Chairman of the Art 
School Committee of the Albright Art 
Gallery, has announced the appoint 
ment of Philip Clarkson Elliott as Di 
rector of the Gallery’s School of Fine 
Arts. A graduate of Yale’s School of 
line Arts who has also studied in Eu 
rope, Elhott has taught art history at 
the University of Pittsburgh 


ITHACA, N. Y.: John Melza Sitton, 
New York artist and educator, has been 
appointed Professor of Fine Arts at 
Cornell University. Beginning with the 
fall term, he will direct classes in the 
field of medieval and Renaissance tech 
niques. The mediums of tempera, fres 
co, encaustic and oil painting will be 
studied in a working studio where the 
student will make his own panels and 
canvas, grind his own colors, and make 
his own varnishes. Mr. Sitton will also 
teach elementary drawing and painting. 
hese classes will be part of Cornell’s 
new course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH.: To 
head its new department of Industrial 
Design, Cranbrook Academy of Art has 
appointed Walter Baermann, who will 
take up residence at the school in Sep 
tember. A graduate of the University 
of Munich, Mr. Baermann was the 
founder and former director of the Cali 
fornia Graduate School of Design at 
Pasadena, and has been associated with 
the design organizations of Norman Bel 
Geddes, Joseph Urban, and others. 
From 1933-36 he was educational di- 
rector at the Springfield (Mass.) Mu 
seum of Fine Arts and, during the fol 
lowing year, consultant to the Art Mu- 
seums at Boston and Worecstet. 


the hans hofmann school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street - 


new york city ° 


gramercy 5-9714 


winter session 
opening october 6 


registration from 
sept. 29 to oct. 3 


mornings 10-12 afternoons 2-4 


morning ° afternoon + evening classes 


ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


University Extension 


instructors 


c 1 @SS$€@S _ SCULPTURE 


registration 


DRAWING 
TEXTILE DESIGN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


WINTER SESSION—September 22-27, 194I 


FRANK MECHAU—in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
HARRY CARNOHAN PEPPINO MANGRAVITE GEORGE GROSZ 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
HENRY MELOY 


MARGUERITE ZORACH 
ERVINE METZL_ ETTORE SALVATORE 


PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 


ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATION 
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ART EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


CLEVELAND, O 


giving professional training in interior 


Four vear courses 


design, advertising art, portraiture and 
other fine and applied arts will be of 
fered at the Cleveland School of Art 
which opens its doors for the Fall term 
on September 22. Codperative courses 
with Western Reserve University mav 
be taken by those who wish to obtain 
an academic degree in addition to the 
regular school diploma. Full vear’s tui 
tion: 925 


for freshmen, $2 for up 


per classmen 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.: The Brooklyn 
Museum, which is to be the new home 
of the Brooklyn Institute’s Art School, 
has announced that classes will be con 
ducted there during the fall and win 
ter by Robert Brackman and Robert 
Laurent. Mr. Brackman has taught paint 
ing at the Institute for several years, 
while Mr. Laurent’s sculpture classes 
have been popular with its students 
since 1934. The Museum will also have 
the services of John Koopman and John 
Bindrum, who will teach watercolor 
and oil painting respectively. Instruc 
tion in drawing from life and casts will 
be given by G. L. Briem and Louis 
Chap. Classes will be held afternoons 
and evenings and will begin in October 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: Classes at the 
Kansas City Art Institute, of which 
Keith Martin is director, will begin on 
September 29. Fletcher Martin and 
Wallace Rosenbauer head a_ faculty 
which will conduct courses in fine arts, 
and in commercial arts such as window 
display, industrial design and _ silver 
smithing. A diploma is awarded for the 
four year course and students may com 
bine their courses with Park College, 
the University of Kansas City or the 
College of St. Teresa for academic de 
grees. Full 
weeks: $><. 


time tuition for sixteen 


COLUMBUS, O.: The Department of 
Fine Arts at the Ohio State University 
is under the chairmanship of James R. 
Hopkins. In addition to the usual se 
lection of art school courses, the De 
partment will also have classes in land 
scape architecture and puppetry. Grad 
uate students may take courses leading 
to the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


ART NEWS 





ART SCHOOLS 
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ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec: 
tive pupils by advertising 
io the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine 


ARI NEWS 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART { 


THE 
UNIQUE 
ART 


MAGAZINE 


This interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHED BY 
136 E. 57 St., New York 





OF THE SHine , 


Oldest fine arts schools in America (Est. 
1805). training. 
Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), illus- 
tration, mural painting. Also, coordinated 
course with the University of Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A. degree. Scholarships, other prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 









Complete professional 











Jr., Curator 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry H. Hotz, 
Broad & Cherry Sts. 


COUNTESS ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 


58 West 57th Street 


COUNTESS ZICHY drawing and painting 


ALBERTO SABAS modelling and sculpture 
SIMON LISSIM decorative and applied art, 


including theatre and ceramic design. 
REGISTRATION — SEPT. 8th TO 12th — COlumbus 5-9152 


ART 
SCHOOL 





A MODERN ART SCHOOL IN THE OLD FRENCH QUARTER 
712 ROYAL STREET e CATALOG e OCTOBER THROUGH MAY 
Instruction by NINAS and PRENDERGAST in 


VARIOUS MEDIA 


FIGURE e STILL-LIFE * 


@ ALL-YEAR OUTDOOR PAINTING 
COMPOSITION ° 


LITHOGRAPHY 








F-LEGER 





WILL OPEN HIS SCHOOL 
Ist OCTOBER AT 80 WEST 40th 
STREET, NEW YORK, FOR A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Prospective students should write for infor- 
mation now to: 


L. SZECSI + 69 E. 57 » NEW YORK 
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WALTERS ART GALLERY 





GEROME’S “Duel after the Masquerade” by one of the nineteenth century 
academicians collected by their contemporary, William Walters of Baltimore 


Baltimore's Collecting 


(Continued from page 12) 


maturity with its returning interest in 
the art of our time and of our own 
land.”’ 

Colonial Baltimore bought portraits 
and decorations to make its houses 
more beautiful. But Baltimore’s Robert 
Gilmor, Jr. (1774-1848) was one of 
the first Americans to become a dis- 
criminating collector as opposed to a 
“mere gatherer of things.” Born in 
Scotland, he came here as a child, 
made two Grand Tours of Europe, and 
bought old masters. Sales catalogues 
contained little information and it is a 
wonder that Gilmor was not ‘“‘stuck” 
more often. However, his collection, 
since dispersed, was notable for the 
Lawrence portraits he commissioned, 
and for his group of American contem 
poraries like Doughty, Groombridge, 
Stuart, and the Peales. Formed at the 
same time, and marked for its local in 
terest is the small collection of Dr. 
lhomas Edmondson (1798-1858) with 
whom “art collecting was more of an 
obsession than a gentlemanly pursuit.” 

Ihe viewpoint of a new generation 
appeared after the Civil War with 
George A. Lucas. Son of a wealthy 
publisher, he set out for a Grand 
Tour, had a bad crossing, and never 
tried the Atlantic again. He stayed 
in France for the rest of his life, be 
came interested in art and the men 
who made it, and commissioned 
many pictures. Corot and the Barbi 
zons were his strong points, though 
he was daring enough also to buy 
Daumier, Monticelli, Pissarro, and 
Manet. Upon his death the collection 
was given to the Marvland Institute. 

There followed the opulent and 
expansive era from about 1890 to 1925 
in which art was acquired as a back 
ground for gracious living. Mme. Er 
nest de Weerth, a Baltimorean who 
married a Belgian, hung established 
“masterpieces” in her Paris apartment. 
There are some good Dutch genre and a 
fine Weenix portrait among the objects 
permanently lent to the Museum since 
her death in 1932, but many have proved 
interesting chiefly as specimens of faking. 
To this time, too, belong the collections 





of Mary Frick Jacobs (presented to the 
Museum along with a special wing in 
1932) and Jacob Epstein (lent since 
1929). Excellent portraits by Rem 
brandt and Hals and sumptuous fur 
nishings and paintings of her favorite 
period, eighteenth century France, are 
included in Mrs. Jacobs’ gift. Along 
with modern English work and French 
bronzes, the Epstein Collection con 
tains one of Baltimore’s historically 
most interesting pictures, the great Van 
Dyck Rinaldo and Armida. 

Vastly different interests were occu 
pying the late Dr. Claribel Cone and 
Miss Etta Cone during these years. As 
far ahead of their time as Robert Gil 
mor was ahead of his, they visited their 
cousin Gertrude Stein in Paris, met 
Picasso and Matisse, and were among 
their first patrons. The cream of the 
modern French are represented in 
their collection which contains one of 
the most comprehensive selections by 
Matisse. Contemporary painting has 
also been the forte of Mrs. Saidie A 
May. Like Lucas and the Cones, she 
knows most of the artists whose work 
she collects. 

Walters is probably the most cele 
brated name in Baltimore collecting, 
and the famed Walters Art Gallery 
is a monument to the taste and public 
spirit of Henry Walters, who be 
queathed it to the City of Baltimore. 
The collector’s zest was inherited in 
this case. William Walters, Henry's 
father, started to buy art when he re 
moved his family to Europe during the 
Civil War. By the turn of the century 
his house on Baltimore’s Mt. Vernon 
Place was stored with objects of art 
from garret to cellar, and his galleries 
were opened at certain times to the 
citizens of Baltimore who were invited 
to feast their eyes upon his French and 
English academicians and to inspect 
the silk-lined cases which held the ori 
ental ceramics for which the collection 
is particularly noted. For the William 
Walters retrospective, J. C. Kirby of 
the Gallery’s staff has brought together 
some of the favorites and arranged 
them to recall the old galleries. 


GIMBELS SALE 


EGYPTIAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN 
ANTIQUITIES 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
MRS. JOHN MORRIN 





including: jewelry, glass bottles, amulets, 


cyprus vases, cameos, terra cotta figures, 





Roman jars 


Formerly exhibited at Brooklyn Museum 
and Royal Museum at Brussels 


prices range from 9.95 to 149.50 





Private showing, Thursday, September 4, 6:30-9 p. m. 







On sale to the public, Monday, September 8 
* 
REDUCTIONS 
IN THE 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
AND 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
COLLECTIONS 











DRASTIC 


Gimbels, 33rd and Broadway 


FRENCH 
MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


PIERRE MATISSE 


51 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES, INC. 
PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 


NEW YORK 


12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


WORKS OF ART 
EGYPTIAN 


GREEK 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIEVAL + RENAISSANCE 

PAINTINGS 

DRAWINGS = _— PRINTS 


ROMAN 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 








JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.} 


High Grade 
PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques § Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 


= 





BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


SELECTED 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 








RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





Burg’s City Square, Mexico, with its 
purple-pinks and bright greens is much 
more in the spirit of Mexico than are 
the South-of-the-Border subjects sub 
mitted by Millman and Mitchell Si 
porn 

It would be well to discuss briefly at 
this place the special offerings of this 
exhibition, the rooms devoted to Cha 
gall, Burchfield, and Wyeth. The se 
lection of Chagall’s is unusually fine 
and the range of his poetic imagination 
and brilliant color is seen in examples 
like The Circus of 1926 or 1927, which 
was formerly one of Vollard’s series, 
Le Cirque I'he Nude on Horseback, 
about 1925, is a delicate fantasy in 
which a Spanish lady, clothed only 
with a necklace, a fan, and pink-figured 
stockings supported by green garters, 
rides on a pale green horse with a 
violet mane. Other favorites are The 
March of Time, one of the most 
charming of Chagall’s fairy tales. One 
of Chagall’s more recent works is The 
Blue Calf, which creates a dreamlike 
sense of falling. The daring emphasis 
on verticals in this picture is like that 
found in the group of the reading 
donkey, The Angel and the Poet. 

From Russia’s Chagall, with his East 
ern love of color and his Jewish store 
of folklore and sensitivity to Ohno’s 
Burchfield is a long leap. If the latter’s 
cooler and more reasonable approach 
also reflects a distinct background and 
personality, in its way it is honest and 
rich in painterly values, particularly in 
its rendering of texture and atmosphere, 
both unimportant to Chagall. Nobody 
can paint the mellow and faded tones 
of old wood like Burchfield and this is 
seen in several pictures, among which 
is Freight Cars under a Bridge, 1933 
and the cleverly composed Looking 
Through a Bridge, 1938. Other fine 
works include the ambitious Winter 
Bouquet, 1933, with its beautiful still 
life and a view of houses through the 
window, and the Winter Sunshine of 
1938 with its greens and sere yellow 
and brown and the dull brightness of 
a winter day. End of the Day, 1938, 
has been often reproduced but this 
observant rendering of a street with its 
dirty snow and dingy frame houses and 
below, a sprawling town and the snowy 
hills beyond is never tiresome. A very 
interesting early work, painted in 1918 
after the war, is called First Hepaticas. 
It is a dramatic view of dead trees, the 
upheaval of the earth, and in the fore 
ground a few frail flowers in a hollow 
stump. Burchfield is at his worst in his 
pinky landscapes such as the very dull 
August Afternoon, 1927. 

Burchfield belongs to the conserva 
tive camp among modern watercolor 
ists, but he is not satisfied to be merely 
a virtuoso—there is texture and atmos 
phere and thought-out composition and 
never an empty foreground. Andrew 
Wyeth on the other hand is content 
to exploit his technique—his pictures 
lack substance and simply repeat the 


Watercolors on Both Shoulders 


Continued fre 


i page l 


old formulas. Only occasionally, as in 
his White Pine, with its economically 
painted tree and grasses in the snow, 
or in his Wreck on Doughnut Point 
with its low-hanging clouds and_ the 
monumental three men on the hill top, 
is he honestly successful and not bluff 
ing with a bravado of washes without 
meaning. 

Among the Mexicans chosen for this 
exhibition delicate humor rather than 
proletarian tragedy prevails. In Augus 
tin Lazo’s pencil drawing, with its typi 
cal crosshatching, we see a man snoring 
in a bed delineated in reversed pet 
spective; his opened umbrella rests on 
the floor. Maria Izquierdo’s The Hum 
ble Dressing Room is a vivid and naive 
depiction of ballet girls at their toilette 
Paz Pérez’s tightly composed Fallen 
Idols with its orange-browns and bright 
blues is barbaric in spirit and its types 
ire derived from ancient Indian sculp 
ture. Uribe, originally from Chile, sends 
Stevedores, jewel-like in color. Meza’s 
Bathers, oil on paper, is one of the 
most powerful paintings in the entire 
exhibition with a beautiful surface tex 
ture, fine modeling, and great variety 
in the prevailing yellow tone. The 
tragic mood is expressed by the use of 
deep blue and purple and black in Del 
fino Garcia’s Woman Seated on a 
Chair. Dancers by the Cuban Carrefio 
is a very fine drawing. Plastic values, 
light and dark, and linear arabesque 
are superbly handled. 

In the European division there are 
two noteworthy Belgian entries, the 
Port of Marseilles by Masereel, with his 
characteristic melancholy blacks, and 
Carl Rabus’ The Boat, perhaps influ 
enced by Masereel or Rouault. The 
English watercolors are dull and the 
Italians are poorly represented. Promi 
nent in the good French section is a 
precise gouache by Lucien Coutaud 
called Soldier Laborers; a good Raoul 
Dufy—Pompeii—; a fine Léger, dated 
1940, Girl’s Head with Parrot, black 
line with washes of blue and yellow 
and orange. The Rouault and_ the 
Utrillo are not of the best but Segon 
zac’s beloved motif, Vase of Flowers 
on a Table, is luscious in color. From 
Germany Nolde’s yellow and purple 
portrait of the great art historian, Max 
Sauerlandt; Rohlf’s fleshly Sunflower; 
Pechstein’s bold Baltic Sea of 1932; 
and Josef Scharl’s brutal Man with Red 
Necktie, 1939, are remarkable. Spain’s 
De Caviedes sends a simple but alto 
gether captivating picture, Voluptuous 
ness of the Rain. De La Serna’s sensu 
ous Still-Life of oranges and green 
leaves is worthy of note. The last mus 
ings of Switzerland’s late Paul Klee are 
embodied in a red and yellow and 
brown female figure on wrinkled paper, 
dated 1939, and called Jealous 
Choughts about Irrecoverable Things. 
The forms of the figure, expressed by 
meanders, constantly lead inward and 
result in the feeling of inescapable, in 
sistent thoughts. 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


CINCINNATI, O., Art Museum. Nov. 8-Dec. 7. 
innual Exhibition of American Art. Open 
to all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor & 
sculpture. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 14: 
works Oct. 20. Walter H. Siple, Director. 
Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. 


DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. 
2-30. Texas Print Annual, Open to artists 
who have resided in Texas for one year 
prior to the exhibition. All mediums of 
prints. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 25; works Oct. 26. Mrs. John 
Morgan, President, Dallas Print Society, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Dallas, Tex 


MASSILLON, O., Massillon Museum. Nov. 1- 
30. Annual November Exhibition. Open to 
residents and former residents of Stark 
(Ohic) and adjoining counties. All medi- 
ums. Jury. Prizes. Works due Oct. 23 
Massillon Museum, Massillon. O. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Oct. 2-20. Annual Autumn Exhibition. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & wa- 
tercolor. Entry cards due Sept. 20. Leo 
Nadon, Director, 349 W. 86th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. Nov. 
1-15. Allied Artists of America Annual. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, mural designs & sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Works due Oct. 27. Harry E. Olsen, 
Sec’y, 321 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Oct. 
5-Nov. 2. Annual Exhibition. Open to all 


artists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, draw- 
ing & prints. Jury. Work due Sept. 27 
Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Oakland, Cal. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Institute. Oct. 
23-Dec. 14. American Painting Exhibition. 
Open to American citizens who have not 
shown in a Carnegie International. Me- 
dium: oil. Jury. $3.200 in prizes. Homer 
Saint-Gaudens. Director, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Dept. of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.,, Fine Arts School & 
Gallery. Fine irts School & Gallery 
Monthly Exhibitions. Open to all artists. 
All mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works 
due 10th of each month. Edward E. M. 
Joff, Director, Fine Arts School & Gallery. 
115 Jackson St., San Francisco, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art, Oct. 
29-Nov. 16. Annual West of the Rockies 
Photographic Salon. Open to photograph- 
ers of Wash., Ore., Ida., Ut., Nev., Ariz., 
& Cal. All mediums of photography. Jury 
Work due Oct. 7. Douglas MacAgy, As- 
sistant Curator, Civie Center, San Fran- 


ciseo, Cal. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Shreveport Art Club. 
Nov. 2-28. Annual Exhibition. Open to 
members (membership open for $1.00 a 
year to artists residing in the South). 
All mediums. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 
15; works Oct. 18. E. J. Whetzle, Presi- 
dent, 3015 Greenwood Rd., Shreveport, 
La. 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON; 
Ten competitive scholarships of 8200 
each for one year’s tuition. Open to high 
school graduates. Closes Sept. 17. For 
entry blank write Box 103, College of 
Arts & Seiences, The American Univ., 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, HARRISONBURG 
(VA.); Post Office. Open to artists of 10 
states and District of Columbia. Award 
$5,850. Closing date Sept. 10. For infor- 
mation apply Thos. C. Colt, Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Rincon Annex I. O. National Competition. 
27 mural panels. Award $26,000. Closing 
date October 1, 1941. For information ap- 
ply Section of Fine Arts, Publie Buildings 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C, 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 
Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year's 
research, or creative work in fine arts, 


including music. Open to all citizens of 


U. S. between ages of 25 and 40, or, in 
exceptional cases, over 40. Selections to 
be made on basis of unusual capacity for 
research, or proved creative ability. Can- 
didates must present plans for proposed 
study. Applications due by Oct. 15. Henry 
Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM SCHOOL; Schol- 
arships awarded on basis of facility or 
recommendation to residents of Montclair 
or vicinity. Applications due in Septem- 
ber. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Director, 
Montclair Museum of Art, Montclair, N. J. 


NEW ORLEANS ART SCHOOL, NEW OR- 
LEANS; Competitive scholarships of one 
year’s full tuition in painting, drawing, 
composition, lithography. Open to men & 
women 18-30 who meet entrance require- 
ments. Write for entry blank immedi- 
ately. New Orleans Art School Educa- 
tional Committee, 612 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: Posters, 
Sept. 5-15. European Artists Teaching in 
imerica, Sept. 19-Nov. 9. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Walters Gall.: Wm. T. 
Walters Retrospective Exhibit, to Oct. 1. 

BATON ROUGE, LA., Louisiana Art Com- 
mission: Southern Highlanders Exhibit, 
Sept. 3-25. 

BENNINGTON, VT., Museum: T. H. Law- 
rence, Landscapes, Sept. 15-30. 

BOSTON, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Museum in Education, to Sept. 7. Chinese 
Buddhist Ptgs., to Sept. 17. 

BRADENTON, FLA., Memorial Pier Gall.: 
V. Y. Children’s Ptgs., to Sept. 6; Alaskan 
Ptgs., to Sept. 20. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall.: Design in 
irt; Buffalo Architecture; Art as a Back- 
ground for Current Events, to Sept. 30. 
Museum of Science: 3000 Years of Chi- 
nese Ceramics, to Sept. 30. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogae Museum: Draw- 
ings, to Oct. 31. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Portraits of Chi- 
cago Men & Women; European Em- 
broideries, to Sept. 7. Sculpture by 
C. Milles, to Sept. 28. International Water- 
color Exhibit, to Oct. 5. 

South Side Community Art Center: Stu- 
dent Art; Caricatures by J. Eboli, to 
Sept. 5. 

CLEVELAND, ©O., Museum of Art: Silver 
Jubilee Exhibition; Prints, to Sept. 28. 
DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Artists West 
of the Mississippi, to Sept. 30. 


DES MOINES, IA., Assoc. of Fine Arts: Pio- 
neer Art in lowa; Flower Arrangements, 
to Sept. 14. M. Woodrow, Sept. 15-30. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., Museum of No. Ariz.: 
Indian Ptgs., to Sept. 10. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
American Pigs. & Prints, to Sept. 30. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Ab- 
stract Art; 20th Century Americans, to 
Sept. 28. Contemporary Batiks, Sept. 7-28. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Art Inst.: Student 
Work, to Oct. 1. 

LA GRANDE, ORE., Grande Ronde Valley 
Art Center: Ohio Print Process, to Sept. 9. 
Prints by Negro Artists, Sept. 9-30. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., County Museum: 
4. Aldrin, to Sept. 30. Otis Art Inst. Ex- 
hibit, to Sept. 14. 

Foundation of Western Art: California 
Graphic Arts, Sept. 8-Oct. 8. 

Municipal Art Commission: Painters & 
Seulptors Club; Young Conservatives Art 
Group, to Sept. 30. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Con- 
temporary American Artists, to Sept. 28. 

MASSILLON, O., Museum: Rhode Island 
Architecture, 1665-1939, to Sept. 30. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Memorial Gall.: 
Z. Sepeshy; Z. Heuston, to Sept. 30. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Layton Art Gall.: Ptgs. 
of the First World War by C€. Sinclair, 
to Sept. 30. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Five 
Centuries of Fine Prints, to Sept. 30. 

Walker Art Center: J. Seybold, to Sept. 21. 

Idea House, to Sept. 10. 
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ROBERT BRACKMAN, N.A, 


PAINTER 
ENDORSES 





ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





PHOTO BY JULEY 


ROBERT BRACKMAN, N. A., announced the 
continuance of his painting classes in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
this fall at the Brooklyn Museum as well as at the 
Art Students League of N. Y. C. His leadership in 
present-day fine art education is second only to the 
part his brush has played in contemporary Ameri- 
can portraiture and figure painting. His portraits 
of notables have received many important Awards, 
and his paintings have been acquired by a host of 
noted public and private art collections, such as 
Colonial Williamsburg, Va., The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn Museum, Honolulu Museum, Har- 


vard Club, N. Y., etc. 





Known for the "force and delicacy" of his style with 
its sturdy realism and lyrical note of singular ap- 
peal," his students admire the utter simplicity of 
his palette. Thus his recently penned approval of 
the Grumbacher Pastels and Mussini Brushes has 


now been further enlarged upon by his added en- 
dorsement: 


“| am glad that the American made 
Schmincke Finest Artists Oil Colors 
have the quality of any European 
colors.” 


Bracke Nee 


We will send you a brochure of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Art Educators endorsement reprints if you send 
us the name of your favorite artists’ material dealer. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 West 34th Street. N. Y. C. 
Brushes, Artists Materials, Colors 
















































































16MM 
SILENT 
WITH TITLES 


FILMS 


TECHNIQUE 
OF 
LITHOGRAPHY 
“MAKING A 
LITHOGRAPH 


ALE $25 RENTAL $3 PER DAY PLUS F 


PURCHASED BY MUSEUMS, COLLEGES, ART 
SCHOOLS. HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOLS 


LESTER H. KOHS, 51 W. Mosholu Phwy., N.Y.C. 





ALt 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 


LILIENFELD 


SACL ERIE S 


Old & Modern 
Masters 


21 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


Early American 
Paintings 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
(Heckscher Building) 





TWO OUTSTANDING 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS 


ARRIGO de MOLIN 
HYDE SOLOMON 


Sept. 2nd to Sept. 16th, 1941 
D ART GALLERIES 
23 W. 56 ST.,N.Y.C. 


Ferardgil Galleries 










Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St... New York 





MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum 
& Latin-American Prints, from Sept. 7. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA., Art Center: Indian 
Court Posters, to Sept. 21. Van Gogh Re- 
productions, Sept. 21-Oct. 12. 

MYSTIC, CONN., Art Assoc. 
hibit, to Sept. 14. 

NEWARK, N. J., Artists of Today Gall. 
Members Group, to Sept. 14. L. Pytlak, 
Sept. 14-28. 

“Three Southern Neighbors,” to 


imerican 


Members Ex- 


Museum: 
Sept. 30. 
New Jersey Gall.: Bergen County Artists 
Guild, to Sept. 17. S. M. Wright, Sept. 18- 
Oct. 4. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gall.: Moore 
Collection of Textiles, to Sept. 30. 

NEW MILFORD, CONN.,, Theatre-in-the- 
Dale: Rex Brasher, to Sept. 6. 

NEWPORT, R. I... Art Assoc.: Eugene Vail 
Memorial Exhibition, to Sept. 4. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Cen- 
ter: Photography 
4. Howard, Sept. 21-Oct. 5. 

OTTUMWA, IA., Art Center: WPA Artists, 
Sept. 13-Oct. 4. 

PEORIA, ILL., Public Library: B. DePaw, 
Sept. 15-30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Academy of Fine Arts: 
imerican Art, to Sept. 30. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: 
Pittsfield Art League; A. Jacovleff, Sept. 
3-30. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Museum: 
Portraits by W. Cummings, to Sept. 6. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: 
pieces of French Ptg., to Sept. 15. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Art Assoc.: M. Beatson, 
to Sept. 7. Wm. Collins, Sept. 8-28. Litho- 
graphs, to Sept. 30. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: M. Tole- 
gian; M. Milsk, to Sept. 30 
State Library: Lithographs, to Sept. 30. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UT., Utah State Art Cen- 
ter: L. W. Senior; Student Exhibit, to 
Sept. 30. 


Salon, to Sept. 15. 


Master- 


SHREVEPORT, LA.., State Art 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: 20th 


Century European Ptgs., to Sept. 30. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Elder & Co.: R. Cil- 


berg, to Sept. 13. H. Gretsner, Sept. 15- 
Oct. 4. 

Gumps: F. VV. Smith to Sept. 30. 

Museum of Art: “They Taught Them- 
selves,” to Sept. 3. F. Léger; Sculpture by 
J. Sabre, to Sept 

Palace of Legion of Honor: Winslou 
Homer, to Sept. 13. American Humor in 
irt, to Sept. 21. B. Lasky, from Sept. 10. 
D. Rhodes, from Sept. 22. 


SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mex- 


ico: Southwestern Painters & Sculptors 
innual, to Sept. 30 


SEATTLE, WASH., Art Museum: Seattle Art- 


ists; Oriental Collections; European Prints, 
to Sept. 30. 

Gall. : 
K. Wolfe, to Sept. 13. Wim. Hollingsworth, 
Sept. 14-Oct. 4. 


SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: Watercolors; 


Oklahoma Indian Artists, to Sept. 15. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 


irmor from J. W. Higgins Collection, 
Sept. 30. 

G. W. V. Smith Gall: Photographs by the 
R. Flaherty Family, Sept. 2-21. Indian 


irt, Sept. 24-Oct. 8. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: Southern 


Watercolors, to Sept. 30. 

Museum of Fine Arts: 
imerican Artists, to Sept. 30. 

UTICA, N. Y., 
Inst.: Mrs. Parsons; Charcoal Composi- 


Munson-W illiams-Proctor 


tions by B. Craig, to Sept. 30. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: 

Exhibit, to Sept. 30. 

Publie Library: 


Members 


Gustav Trois, to Sept. 30. 
Smithsonian Inst.: Miniatures, to Sept. 30. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: 
dudubon’s Birds of America, to Sept. 14. 

WILMINGTON, N. C., WPA Museum of Art: 
Wilmington Camera Club, to Sept. 30. 


NEW YORK CITY* 


American British, 44 W. 56 
Summer Salon, to Sept. 15 
Watercolors & Drawings, Sept. 16-Oct. 10 
Arden, 460 Park 
This War's Picture Tops, Sept. 10-20 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Members Group, Sept. 8-Oct. 1 
Artists, 113 W. 13 
New York Artists, where are you from? 
Sept. 9-29 
Associated American, 711 Fifth 
Members Group, to Sept. 6 
E. Biberman, Sept. 8-20 
H. Baer, Sept. 15-20 
R. Philipp, Sept. 22-Oct. il 
353 W. 57 
Members Group, to Sept. 30 
Babcock, 38 E. 57. American Ptgs., to Sept. 1 
Barbizon, Lexington at 63 
Frank Calleott, to Sept. 7 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58 
Carman: Lithographs, to Oct. 1 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 
Mexican Ptgs., to Sept. 15 
Brooklyn Museum 


A.W.A., 


Vollard Publications, to Sept. 21 
Printed Art, to Oct. 19 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Soldier-Artist Exhibition, Sept. 15-30 
Decorators, 745 Fifth 
Members Annual, Sept. 8-30 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
XIX Century French, to Oct. 1 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
dmerican Art & Sculpture, Sept. 15-Oct. 15 
Gallery of Modern Art, i8 E. 57 
Contemporary Artists, Sept. 10-30 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Founders Show, to Nov. 13 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 
Americans, to Oct. 1 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
A4rthur B. Davies: Watercolors, Sept. 8-27 
Kohn, 608 Fifth. ...Frances Pratt, Sept. 12 
Peter Helck, Sept. 15-Oct. 10 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth. ...C@roup, to Sept. 15 
John Levy, 11 E. 57 
Barbizon & English Ptgs., to Sept. 30 


Macbeth, 11 E. 57 
Contemporary Artists, to Oct. 1 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 
Scottish & English Prints, to Sept. 15 
Metropolitan Museum 
The China Trade, to Sept. 21 
Prints by Whistler, to Sept. 30 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Prints & Drawings, to Sept. 30 
Milech, 108 W. 57 
Contemporary Americans, to Sept. 30 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
inn Kocsis, to Sept. 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57..... Group, to Sept. 30 
Museum of Modern Art 
Picasso; Posters, to Sept. 7 
irt of Britain at War, to Sept. 13 
Furniture Design, Sept. 24-Nov. 9 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
imerican Artists, to Sept. 4 
N. Y. Publie Library 
British XX Century Printmakers, to Nov. 30 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 
Sculpture by L. Nevelson, Sept. 21-Oct. 11 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
Summer Show, to Oct. 1 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64 
XVI-XX Century Landscapes, to Sept. 30 
Perls, 32 E. 58......... Group, to Sept. 30 
Reed, 46 W. 5 
V. Bryce, Drawings, Sept. 8-22 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Modern Art, to Sept. 30 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison 
Old & Modern Masters, to Sept. 30 
Sterner, 9 E. 57 
Ptg. & Sculpture Group, to Sept. 30 
Temple, 518 Madison 
Chinese Antiques, to Sept. 30 
Vendome, 23 W. 56 
A. de Molin; H. Solomon, to Sept. 16 
Croup, Sept. 15-30 


Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
Prints & Drawings, to Sept. 30 
Whitney Museum 
American Watercolors, Sept. 16-30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Old Masters, to Sept. 30 


*EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 


Art Education in America 


(Continued from page 26) 


CHICAGO, ILL.: The fortieth session 
of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
begins on September 2 and a wide va 
riety of courses in all fields of commer 
cial art will be offered. Full time tui 
tion per year: $345. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: A new film, 
The Technique of Lithography, has 


been produced by Lester H. Kohs of 
51 W. Mosholu Parkway for instruc 
tion in the craft. Advanced two reel 
edition of the film deals comprehen- 
sively with all phases of the process, 
and detailed study is possible from it. 
For a more general understanding there 
is a one reel version. Can be used by 
art schools, museums, and grade schools. 
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Free Loan Exhibition 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, 
SCULPTURES 


PLAQUES, COINS, 


MEDALS 
Egyptian to 20th Century 












Through September 
9 A.M. TO 5 P. M. DAILY 





DOWNTOWN ) 


AMERICAN 
rm 

ART a 

~< 


BLUME 


and younger group 


Opening September 3rd 


43 EAST 5! STREET———-NEW YORK 








JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


11 Kast 57 Street °* New York 















KEKKKKKKK KKK f merica’s first 
All - American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
il E. 57th St... New York 





CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


XIX and XX Century 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


11 East 57 Street. New York 









CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 


in 1920 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 






KROLL 
ETNIER 
PITTMAN 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 
RITMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 
L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GA& 4 22.085 
108 West 57 St., N.Y, 
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INVITATION 





to enter a year’s subscription to ART NEWS is 


provided by the coupon below. The price of $4.50 


will insure your receiving every one of the next 20 





issues at a saving of $2.50 over the newsstand 








price of 35 cents per copy. 


Gift subscriptions may also be entered at the cost 


of $4.50 for the first one and $3.50 for each succeeding 


one. A note telling the recipient of your gift will 


accompany each subscription, or we can enclose one 


of your personal cards if you prefer. 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it to us together 


with your remittance TODAY. 


PA 


YOUR 20 ISSUES BRING YOU 


800 pages of indispensable information 

60 plates in full colors 

1200 other large, clear illustrations 

80 articles of feature importance 

600 reviews of current exhibitions 

50 detailed reports of art and antique auctions 


320 news items on vital developments on art through- 


out the U. S. 


20 calendars of exhibitions conveniently arranged for 


gallery-goers 


and many other important features 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN U.S.A. $4.50 


THE ART FOUNDATION, INC., 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please enter the following subscription to ART NEWS for one 


year (20 issues) for which | enclose my check for $4.50. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY — 


ANNUAL FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION $5.50 


STATE 


THIS SUBSCRIPTION MAY BE PLACED THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER 





WILDENSTEIN & COMPANY 


INC 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN BY FRANS HALS 


Now on Exhibition 


OLD MASTERS OF QUALITY 


19 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 





